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A Father inſtructs his Son how t. to 
| carry himſelf ſo as to gain the 
Character ofa well-bred and ac- 
| c6mpliſht Gentleman, 
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Ingenious and Worthy Friend, 


- Me £N « 
MERCHANT. 


* * 


SIR, 


* 


Here are many 
Reaſons indu- 
cing to beg your 


Patronage of this Tranſla- 


tion, and ſome to hope for 
it, Firſt, your own Ge- 


| nerous Nature, which, in 


pity, wont deny it, to 
unanimous Prayer of” y 


1 


I be Epiltle | 
Humble Supplicants, the 
pretty Liſping Tranſlators, 
whereof your Son 1s one, | 
4 Touth of prodigious Na- 
tural, and 1 may add Ac- 
Juir d Parts, for his Age. 

Next, That, tho we hade 

been more unhappy than our 
Latin Tranſlator in our 
Verſion of this Author, wel... 
might, at leaſt come up to 
him, in the Choice of a Pa- 
tron ; tho he boaſts to have 
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by 
tic 
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ä "Vlog = 
4 propounded to Young Gen- I 
> | tlemen, 4s 4 Living Pate. 
tern, which, they accurate. 
& ly Vi ie wing 2 aud Meaſidr+ _ 
ung. like Polycletus's dea. . 111. 
e. | rue, might better under- 
tand N following Pre. 
ir | cepts ; and conform their 
| Manners, Geſtures; Dil: 7 
courſes, and Converlati- 
on accordingh. . But be, © 
a) only by report, Believed 
We) bis 13 in this Par- 
ue, ticular, having never ſeen 
er Nicolaus Cala ; and there. 
I fore, tho the XY auth. of 
 bifthe Univerlity f Ro- 
proj A3 ſtock, 


d 
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ſtock, might underſtand 
there was ſuch a Rule, 


the Diftance of the Place 


where it was, would give 


I em but ſmall 3 


of making uſe of it. 


not only know . 2 


ſuch a Rule, but have 


meaſured by it, and find 


u Exatl, 2 Perſe#. But 


the Severity of your Vir- 
tue, and Striftneſs of my 


Re » forbid Excurſs ons 
on this Head, A nother, 


¶ Jor J will mention no 
more _) 1, that you firſt 
brought me acquainted with 

G a- 


. 
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Galateus: Gararens 
„ | hom all Europe Loves 
e | and Honours. Italians > 
„% Germans, Spaniards * 
y, | French, Oc. familiarly 
e converſe with bim in tbeir 
is | own Language; and ſpould 
ve | not we, who give Place to 
nd none of em in Hoſpitali- 
pt | ty, Complaiſance, Ad- 
ir- | dreſs, Good Manners . 
my | and which Crowns all 
ons | Good Nature, ſo peculi- © 
er, ar to the Engliſh, that 
no] other Nations have no 
rft| Name for it, paſſionately 
25 _ re 2 Hino ae 
Gar A4 a 
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Tho Epiſtle 
a Converſe. I he Genile- 
men of my Family were ſo || 
| much taken with him, bo 
n tbe ald faſbion d dreſs of | | 
Country, that they | 
took a fancy to try how he 

would look in an > Engliſh 

Habit, The Truth ont ! 
., they are but Appren- | 
ttices, and I cant ſay bis | e 
l 

| 

/ 

1 

/ 

( 
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Clothes are very well 


ſbap'd; but, 1 hope, he is 
not fo aiſguiſed but you || j 
will know bim again. He |. 
1 ſo much of a Gentle- | | 


man, ſo brisk, and yet ſo 
grave, fo Eloquent, and 


Her 


2 
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| of . 
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LY 
be 
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t | both for his own ſake, and 
n- | yours, has been very A- 
is | greeable ; his Diſcourſes 
being both Pleaſant, and 
# | Inſtracive ; for if any, 
m | ſurely a Diſcourſe of this 
de | Nature muſt be ſo. Of 
e- | how great Moment, and 


| = Dedicatory. 
Det ſo unaffected, ſo much. 


4 Courtier, and yet ſuch 
an Enemy to Ceremony, 
Niceneſs, and Formality, 
|| that jou cant miſs know-- 


ing him even in Raggs, 


Really, Sir, bis Company, 


Concern, tis both to this 


preſent, and ſuture Apes 
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to inform Childrens ten- 
der Minds with Piety, 
Virtue, and Good Man- 


ners, * ſo very Notorious, 


and confeſſed by all, that 
I bave often wonder d,and 


griev d to ſee ſome Parents, 


and Maſters ſo Remiſs, or 


Perfunctory therein. It cant 


be from the Diſagreeable- 
neſs of the Undertaking ; 
for how can Virtue be a 
tedious Diſcourſe, or In. 
nocence imbibing it, a dull 
Entertainment © Nor the 
Difficulty thereof; nothing 


can be more autril, and ſe- 


Co 
=. 
a | 
pu * 1 - * 
5 1 8 


quacious „ 


Ded icatoriji 


quacions, then the Matter 
they work upon _ If, from 


hard to form a Beautiful 
Statue, what muſt our Di. 
vines do, who are to work 
unmalleable Flints, and ne- 


Remiſs herein, would ſet 


would find it an Exerciſe 


* Not leſs P leaſant, then Pro- 


ll | fitable ; and would ſee no 


be | Reaſon, to forbid little 


2 | Children to came to em, 


this Plaiſter of Paris, it be 


ther Milſtones + 7 1 dare 
| ſay, if ſuch as bade been 


about it in Earneft, they 


but would lay their form. 
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ing Hands upon them and 
Mee them. And tho few 
Parents can teach their | 
Chilaren ( as yon) Lan- 
' guages, Arts, and Sciences; 
| moſt can imſirut} them in 
| Virtue, and Good Man- 
 nners, and all take care they 
fee no bad Example, and | 
exhibit that K everence, 
which is due to em; which 
tho Ereat, few Parents con- 
feder But yon, Sir, are 
one of thoſe few, who not | | 
4 only know the I heory, but | 
= | Pratiick of all thee. Ton | ; 
w * tell them the way 


* | 


Pleaſe, e 
Artifcemq; tuo ducit ſub 
pPoöollice vultum. 


me better than to ma 
Dedication a Panegyrick. 


| ſmile upon this firſt Eſſay 
| 2 ; 


Dedicatory. 5 
like our Galateus but 


leaſt they ſhould ſup, or 


| miſtake, take em by the 


Hand 5 and gently lead em 
along. Ton ſhape their 


| Mamers, moulding the 


plyable Wax how you 


| Sir, Thnowyoutoowell, 
and Galateus bas taught 


make this 


If, you will condeſcend to 


/ 


4 wi hhe Epiſtle 
of our Pupils ; baving 
| reap'd ſo many Advantages | - 
' already, both in forming 
' onr Manners, and Style, 
and thoſe Accumulated with 
the Acceſſion of your Fa- 
vour, we ſhall be leſs con- 
cernd at any Invidious 
Cenſure, aud. encouraged 
to attempt ſomething more 
ſucceſsfully ; and you will 
join them in the ſame Cate. 
gory withmy ſelf, who am 
without a Complement, 
TEC Pl He 
DL, Ty þ Four Obliged 1 
Groveftreer,, Humble Servant, 
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| The Names of the Tranſla- | 


tors. 


Mr. William Huſtler. 
Mr. Jobn Hals. 
Mr. Robert Naſh. 
Mr. Thomas Walters. 
Mr. George Worley. 

Mr. Francis Forrord. 
Mr. Edward Tymewell. 
Mr. John Collet. 
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Joannes Caſa, 
7:7. 2 _— 

GALATEUS 
A Treatiſe of Manners. 
SON, 1; 
INCE you now are ſetting 
i; I out, and as you ſee, Iam al- 
moſt come to the end of this jour- 
ney of humane life, and I love you 
much, and that cordially and ſin- 
cerely, I have purpoſed with my 
{elf (having found them to my 
coſt) to ſhew you a place or two, 
at which I was afraid leſt you 
ſhou'd either {lip, or at leaſt loſe the 
way: That ſo taking my Directi- 


ons to the Salvation of your Soul, 
W 


_ 


„ 


A Treatiſe of Manners. 

and the honour of your illuſtrious 
Family, you may keep the right 
way. But becauſe *tis likely this 
Age of yours, being yet Tender, 
may not be ſo fit to take in more 
grave and ſubtil pieces of Learning, 

5 reſerving them to a more conveni- 
ie Prope- ent Seaſon, I will begin to treat of 
Feion. ſuch things for the preſent, as pro- 
bably, ſome may think frivolous, 
viz. What Methods a Man ſhou'd 
take, and how order his Life fo, 
a5 to be accounted well bred, ac- 
7 ceptable, and genteel in Converſa- 
be Uefa, tion; which thing indeed is either 
Wage, it Gf a Virtue, or what for its 
"i ” likeneſs cometh very near to it. Al- 
tho without doubt it is a greater 


honeſt, or valiant Man, than to 
have a good Carriage, or to be ac 
counted a hne Gentleman ; never- 
theleſs, uſually a genteel and neat 
Geſture, and à fine addreſs of 


tage to the Poſſeſſor, 
EP © D 45 6 B,- 

: 3 5. 
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Praiſe in it ſelf to be either a liberal, |. > 


A Treatiſe of Manners, 
to thoſe that are accompliſh'd with 
heſeVirtues.For theſe are to he ug'd 
often, and indeed every Day, many 
ays ; ſince it is neceſſary for ever 
pne to diſcourſe and converſe wit 
others daily. But Juſtice, Fortitude, 
nd other more noble and excellent 
PFirtues, are much ſeldomer in uſe ; 
or a liberal or brave Man, 1s not 
hlig'd to be liberal and brave e- 
ery Hour, for that were impoſſi- 
le; ſo Men of Spirit and Courage 
ave ſeldom occaſion for ſhewing 
. Therefore as much as theſe ex- 
eed thoſe in their Greatneſs and 


ey are ſurmounted by them, both 
Number and a continued ſeries 
Repetition. I can recount to you 
great many by Name, if it were 
"oper, who otherwiſe are no 
reat Perſons, yet are eſteemed by 
| very much, but for one thing, 
cauſe they are of a pleaſant and 
greeable Humour in their Conver- 
tion with all Men with whom 
ey Converſe ; and by which they 
»*, | B 2 | be- 


Veight (as I may fay ) ſo much 


4 


hate and deſpiſe us. And tho? ther 
is no Law againſt ſuch Manner: 


elf doth correct us ſufficiently fc 


_ Faults bring more detriment, | 6 
more frequently, For Men are 
fraid of wild Beaſts, but vouchſaff 5 
> 5 5 8 du 
not to fear ſuch little Inſects, 


are continually plagued wi 


A Treatiſe of Manners. 1 
being aſſiſted, have come to the 5 
higheſt ſtep of Honour, and have 
left them a great way behind, Who I 
excelled em in thoſe more noble U 
and excellent Virtues ; which I 

have ſpoken of a little before. Fold 
as an agreeable and genteel Beha c 
viour hath a Power of exciting th 
Reſpect of thoſe with whom we: C 
live, ſo on the Contrary, a rigid 
and moroſe Carriage makes othe 


becauſe they are but little Fault 
(as verily they are not great ones 
nevertheleſs, we ſee that Nature fl 


them, in depriving us thereby <« 
the Converſation and Eſteem « 
Men ; and ſurely as other gre: Ge. 


theſe leſſer bring more, or at le: _ 


no 


Gnats and Flies; yet becauſe 


war 


A Treatiſe of Manners. 
! ſwarms of them, we find our Paſ- 
the) fion moved oftner againſt theſe 
have then thoſe ; ſo it happens, that al- 
hol moſt all People hate ſuch as are 
\obld moroſe and intractable, twice as 
ich j much as they do thoſe that are no- 
Foy foriouſly Wicked. Wherefore none 
geha can doubt but it is highly expedient 
** 1 one, who has not reſolv'd 
5 wal © ive in Solitude, or an Hermit's 
Cell, but in the Society and Con. 
rigich . 8.5 
— verſation of Men, to know how to 
carry himſelf civilly and genteely in 
Company. I might further inſiſt, 
chat other Virtues want many and 
ned various Inſtruments, without which 
they cannot Operate: But this De- 
ure . * 
1y Fl eney and Affability, even without 
oF a Patrimony, can ſet it ſelf up, as 
conſiſting only in Words and Acti- 
ons. But herein, that you may ea- 
ſier diſcharge your Duty, you muſt 
know, that *cis convenient to ſuit 
and ſquare your manner of living 


by 


wh not ro pleaſe your own Humour, 
= but the Will and Deſire of thoſe 
th with whom you Converſe, to 


vari 


6 A Treatiſe of Manners. 
which indeed that altogether is to 
be directed, with a certain Mode- 
ration. For he that deſires in his 
Converſation, above meaſure to 
comply with others Pleaſures with 
à certain Affection, ſeems a Para- 
ſite, or a Mimick, rather than a 
mannerly or genteel Perſon: As on 
the contrary, he that cares not 
whether he pleaſes or diſpleaſes o- 
thers, is deſervedly thought a rude 
and clowniſh Fellow. . Therefore 
that wemay, when we are to {uit 

dur ſelvesrothe Humours of others 
and. not to our own, make our 

Company grateful and agreeable, | 

we mult inquire what thoſethings | 

are, wherewith the greateſt part | 
of Men are pleas'd, and what thoſe |: 
things are they generally have an | 
averſion to; ſince from hence we 
may caſily find out, what Manners | 
in Coverſation are to be avoided, | 
and what to be embraced. | 

' The ſum of We jay then, that every thing which | 

this Diſ- is troubleſome or noi ſome to any of the 

eovrſe. Senſes, or contrary to the 3 of $ 
| 5 whic 
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A Treatiſe of Manners, = 


very 
carefwily to herefo 
, ſinking, or tedtous things, 


| and ſuck as fir up Choler, are in the 
Prejezive of others not only not to be 


done, bat not fo much as to be mon- 
tim d: For not only the doing 


or the 
remembrance of things of this Mature, 


| bat alſo the Adumbration or bringing 
the Idea of them to the Imagination of 


others, is generally very diſagreeable. 
Therefore their Cuſtom 1s very — 


unſeemly and unfit, ho in the Pre- , 


repugnant 


ſence of others, handle, touch, or 7 5. 
ſtroak any part of their Bedy with . 


their Hand. In like manner, it does 
not become a civil and mannerly 
Perſon, in the Company of others, to 


make himſelf ready for the Neceſſa- 


» | r-houſe, or after his return from 
/ thence, to tye up his Points before 
: Others: Nay if he will be rul'd by 
me at ſuch a time as this, heſhal 

not waſh his Hands before his 


64 


5 Com- 


The Eavt 
off ended. 


A Treatiſe of Manncrs. 
Company ; for his very waſhing 


may repreſent the Idea of what he 


has been doing to their Imaginati- 


ons. For the ſame Reaſon, the 


Cuſtom of ſome People is con- 
demn'd, who finding ſome ſtink- 
ing thing by the way, preſently 
turn totheir Companions and ſhew 
it them: But *tis much more odi- 
ous whichſome 1l1-bred People do, 
who will hold a ſtinking thing to 
their Noſe, and cry out, Smell I pray 
howthis ſtints; when they ſhou'd ra- 
ther ſay, it Finks, don't ſmell it. 


Since theſe, and ſuch hkeManners, 


are very troubleſome tothoſe Sen- 
ſes to which they properly belong, 
ſo the Ears are offended with the 


gnaſhing of Teeth, when being 


clogd, they as it were 3 one a- 
gainſt another; alſo by the colliſion, 
or grating of two Stones one againſt 
the other, or the rubbing of Iron In- 
ſtruments, which every one ought 
carefully to avoid. Nor ſhall he 
think this one caution ſufficient , 
but {hall carefully avoid linging in 
Olm- 
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A Treatiſe of Manners, 
Company, if his voice be not very 
good , and he has none to joyn 
with him. Which few, notwith- 
ſtanding , obſerve; yea, ſuch as 


can't ſing at all are apteſt, in ſpight 
of Nature and Art, to plague Peo- 


ple this way. There alſo are ſome, 


who in coughing and ſneezing 
make ſuch a noiſe, that they are 


enough to deafen the Ears of the 
Company ; and ſome of them at 
the ſame time, very inconſiderately 
and unmannerly, ſprinkle their 
Flegm in their Oppolites Face. 


| There are others alſo who in yawn- 


ing, uſe to howl and bray, and 


with a wide yawning Mouth ſtill 


continue their diſcourſe ; in the 
mean while uttering a Voice not 
unlike dumb Men, when forcea- 
bly they endeavour to ſpeak; 
which Cuſtoms being very Unde- 
cent and Offenſive, both to the 
Eyes and Ears, are ſedulouſly to 


be avoided. To this head belongs, 


that a Well bred Man ought to for- 


bear much yawning, and that not 


only 


ſurely, though a Man be very apt ; 


4 Treatiſe of Marners. 
only for the Reaſons above recited, | 
but alſo becauſe it ſeems to ariſe 


from being cloy'd or fatiated with 7 


ſomething, becauſe he that yawns | 


ſo often, rather defires to be ſome- 


where elſe than where he is, and 
conſequently has an averſion to 


the Society, Oifcourſe, and Man- 


ners of the preſent Company. And 


ro yawn, if he were taken up with 
fome pleaſant Buſineſs, or ſerious 
Meditation, he would eafily forget 
it. But on him that is unthought - 
ful, or unimploy'd, it eafily fteals. | 
Therefore it comes to paſs, that if 


any one Perſon gape in a Company | 


unimploy*d both in Mind and Bo- 
dy, then all the reſt (as you may 


have ſeen often) yawn after him, as 


if he had put them in mind of that | 
which themſelves wou'd have done 
firlt, if they had remembred it. 


And ſince in the Latin Tongue a 


2 


Tawmner, and a Lag - Fellom, are Con- 
vertible Terms, this perverſe Cu- 
ſtom is to be avoided, as being un- 


pleaſant 


ted, 


riſe 


A Treatiſe of Manners, 


pleaſant to the Eye, hatefull to the 


Ear, and contrary to the very Ap- 


not only make a Declaration that 


| our preſent Company is not very 
| pleaſing to us, but another not 


much to our honour, that we are 


of a Sleepy Drowſy temper, which 
can't make us very taking, or agree- 


able to our Company. It is alſo 
unſeemly with Hawking or Cough- 


ing, to bring up Spittle or Flegm, 
or after you have blow'd your 
Noſe, to open your Hankerchief 


and look upon it; as if it were poſſi- 
ble a Pearl or Ruby ſhou'd drop 


out of your Brain. For ſuch Acti- 
ons and Manners as theſe in Com- 


pany are ſo Loathſome,and Nauſe- 
ous , that by reaſon of em none 


can wiſh us well, Nay, if any 
ſhou'd have an inclination for us, 


by theſe, and ſuch like, we eſtrange 


him from us. Verily, ſuch Men 
ſo ill-bred, and yet affecting the 


good- will and love of others, may 
not be unfitly compar'd to ſome 
Multy. 


4 


For when we uſe it, we 


AI Treatiſe of Manmeys. 

muſty , ragged Woman lying in 
the Aſhes, and ſcraping them about 
with her Hands and Feet, hawk. 
10g, ſpitting, and bringing up her 


Flegm at every turn, daubing and 
naſtying therewith all about her, 
and yet imagining by this means 


to Charm, and get ſome young 


hand ſome Sweet-heart, when this 


was the way toloſe him, and make 
him loath her. It is alſo very Un- 


mannerly in a Man, to = his 


Noſe and ſmell to a Cup of Wine, 
of which another is to drink; or to 
Victuals, which another is to eat ; 
nay, I wou'd not have him ſmell 
at what himſelf is to eat or drink, 
ſince it may happen ſomething may 
fall from his Noſe, or if there do 


not, another may ſuſpect it, and 


take a loathing. Nay, if I may 
adviſe you, you ſhall not give the 


Glaſs you have drunk of to ano- 


ther ( unleſs there be a great fami- 
liarity between you) much leſs a 
Pear, cr any other Fruit you have 
bit your ſelf; neither may you ex- 

5 | cuſe 
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cuſeyour ſelf that theſe are things 
of no great Moment, for Wounds 


though ſmall, if many, may kill a 
|" WF 


There was ſometime ago a Bi- Cound R. 
Cara. ] 


ſhop of Verona of great Learning, 


and a very polite Man in all Arts 
and Sciences, his Name was John 


Matthew Gibert. He amongſt other 
laudable Cuſtoms , was ſo well- 


bred , and of ſuch a free temper 


towards Gentlemen who frequent- 
ed his Houſe, that he paid them all 
reſpect, not indeed with an im- 
moderate magniticence, but us'd a 
Mean, ſuch as became a Clergy- 
man. It happened, thata certain 


Noble Man coming over to Verona, 


call'd Count Richard, ſpent ſeveral 
days with this Biſhop and his Fa- 


mily, in which moſt were well 


enough accompliſh'd, both as to 
Manners and Literature : Who 
ſeeing this Gentleman polite, and 
good humour'd above others of his 


Quality, highly commended him, 
and from thenceforth had paid him 
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a very preat reſpect , had not a 


ſmall Fault ſomething blemiſh'd 


his Manners : Which when the Bi- 


ſhop, a very intelligent man, him- 


ſelf took notice of, he made ſome 
of his moſt intimate Friends ac- 


quainted therewith , who though 
afraid to offend ſuch a Gueſt, yet 


at laſt agreed it worth their while 


friendly to tell the Count of it. 


Therefore, when the Count was 


about to depart the day following, 
and had taken leave of all, the Bi- 


ſhop ſent for one particular Gentle- 


man, a very Prudent and Circum- 
ſpect Perſon, and enjoyned him 


when the Count was on Horſe- 


back, as it were in an honourable re- 
ſpect, to wait on him ſome part of 


his way; and when he found the 


moſt convenient time, as courte- 
ouſly and kindly as he cou'd, let 


him know what they had agreed 


on. Now this Gentleman was a 


Domeſtick of the Biſhop, a Man 


jomewhat in years, of ſingular 
Learning and incredible Aﬀability, 
0 > very 
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very eloquent, and of a ſweet and 


raceful Countenance; who him- 


ſelf had ſpent a great part of his 
Life in the Courts of great Princes, 
and was, and perhaps ſtill is, cal- 


queſt and advice, I begun to write 


this Book. He therefore waiting 
on the Count ſome part of the 
way, preſently inſinuated himſelf 
by a pleafant Diſcourſe about ſe- 
veral things: and when they had 
talk d familiarly of one thing after 
another, and he thought it time 
to return again to Verona, and the 
I Count was urgent with him to go 
I back, and for that purpoſe was 
turning his Horſe to take leave 
with him, Galateus with a ſerene 
Countenance and moſt pleaſant 


words, ſpake thus to the Count 
* The Biſhop of Verona my good Lord 


bo ive you many thanks for the Ho- 


nour you have done him, in vouchſa- 
fing to make uſe of his mean Houſe, 
aud ſtay ſome time there. Moreover 


* confldering your ſingul ar kindneſs 
- * FO 


2 


led Galatews, mov d by whoſe re- Clare. 


— 


| 
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to him, be has enjoyn'd me to make || 
jou 4 Preſent from him, and earn- 
* eſtly deſires you wou'd be pleas'd to | « 
Accept it Eindly; now the Preſent | « 
is this. My Lord Biſhop looks uon ( 
on as a noble Man ſo fine, and of t 
* ſuch a graceful Deport ment, that he | 
* ſcarce thinks he has herein met with 
jour equal; hence it came to paſs, 
* that more accurately obſerving your 
* Manners, and ſeverally examining 
dem, he cond find nothing in them p. 
© but what was very taking, agreeable, | 1 
aud commendable >, nay,without all | tt 
Exception, he ſhow d approve em 4.7 
* but that in one Adion of yours, | b. 
© there ix one thing looks wot ſo well, | he 
to wit, when you are eating by ſhak-| F 
: ing your Mouth and Lips, by anew | . 
© way of (macking as it were, you dof w. 
not a little offend the Ears of ſuch | B. 
ar fit at Table with you, which my} 
Lord Biſhop wou'd have you ac- © 
quainted wit hz and defires you wou'd | 
* abſtain henceforth from this ill Cu- 
ſtom, and actept this friendly Re- _ 
© proof and advice, as a moſt precious 

Git. 
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9 Gift. For he is really. perſaaded, 


« there is nope in the bits World who 
& wou'd make you ſuch a Preſent. The 
Count, who was never advis'd of 


4 of this before, hearing that in a man- 


t he | 
vith | 


aſs, | 


your | 
7 hop know from me, if kg Gifts Men 


ring | 
hem 
able, 

4 al | 


ems 
ure, 

well, 
heb i 


New 


« dof 


ner he was upbraided therewith, at 
| firſt bluſld a little, bur like a wiſe 
man, ſoon recovered himſelf, and 
made this anſwer. Pray let the Bo. 


preſent to one another were all ſuch as 
this is, they wou'd be much richer then 
| they are. And for this his kindneſs 
and good will towards me, give him my 
humble thanks, and 4 ſure him, that 
' henceforth, wmitboat doubt, Iwill care- © 
full) mend this Fault. In the mean 
time + kindh farewell, and I wiſh vo 
| well home. What do you think this 
| Biſhop and his Noble Family , 
| _ ſay to thoſe whom ſome- 
times we ſec, like Hogs, up to the 
| very Ears in Broth, that ne- 
ver lift up their Head and Eyes, 
much leſs move their Hands Any 
where from the Meat before 'em, 


and whole Cheeks are fo putt our, 


CT as 
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as if they were ſounding a Trum- 
pet, or blowing the Fire with their 
Mouth, who eat not, but ravenouſly 
ſwallow their Meat; who are not, 
as we uſe to ſay, Knuckle deep, but 
Elbow deep in Fat, daubing their 


Napkins to ſuch a degree, that 
they look like Diſh-clouts : Yet | 
they ſtick not with theſe very Nap- | 


kins, either to wipe off the ſweat 


(which for haſt and eagerneſs of de- 
vouring, ſtreams down their Fore- | 
head, and Face, into their Neck) 


or blow their Noſe upon em, when- 


ever they have occaſion. Truly 


Men fo ſlovenly and dirty, are not | 


only unworthy the cleanly Hoſpi- 


tality of this Noble Biſhop , but 


ſhould be baniſhed all Neat and 
Mannerly Society. A Man ſhou'd | 


therefore take care, that he do not 
ſo greaſe his Fingers, as to foul his 
Napkin ; for that is nauſeous to 
ſuch as ſit with him at Table. Al- 


ſo *tis not handſome to rub the 


Bread that is ſet before you into 
Crums. Moreover, Ingenuous 
Waiting 


im- 
heir 
uſly |: 
nor, 
but 


that 


Yet | ver'd with their Garments; or by 
any Geſture ſeem to do it. 


| ſome Cup-bearers Carelefly 


lap- 
eat 


de- 
ore- 
ck ) 
nen- 
ruly 

not 
ſpi- 


but | neſs may appear. And when they 


and 


du'd | Cup, they ought to take care of 


Spitting, Coughing, and eſpecial- 


not 
| his 
to 

Al- 


the 


into 
10UsS 
ting 
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Waiting Men, who ſerve at Table 
ſhou' d take care they don't ſcratch 
or rub their Head, or any part of 
the Body, in the Gght of their Ma- 
ſter, 
1eLr Þ 


either at Table or any 
where ele; or with their hands 


touch any part of their Body co- 


As 
and 


Fooliſhly do, putting their Hands 
into their Boſorn, or behind em 
under their Coat. When they 
| ought rather to keep em always in 
ſight, to avoid ſuſpicion of any 


thing 


and thoſe fo curiouſly 


waſh'd, that not the leaſt Dirti- 


ſerve up the Diſhes, or give the 


Maſter ſuch a diſtaſt, as tho 


ly of Sneezing. For in this, and ſuch 


like things, a ſuſpicion of N aſtineſs 


and often does, create in their 
the 
thing had actually happen d. There- 
fore let Waiting-Men give their 
C 2 Maſters 


may, 
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light Arm upon the Plate, or ſomeſ 


find ſuch as can't bear anothersf 


Ways and Cuſtoms are very diſ- 
pleaſing, and therefore ought care- 
fully to beavoided. For probably 
what is above mention'd, may be ſc 


we converſe with. And now he 
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Maſters no occaſion of ſuſpicion, | 


For what might be done, is equally | 
diſtaſtful as if the thing had been th 


done. But if you be to take up aſth 
roaſted Pear from the Fire, or a|W! 
Toaſt from the Coals, you oughtſhe 
not to blow the Aſhes from it; For fi 
they uſe to ſay, there is no Wind - 

y 


without Water; but rather with aff 


other Commodious way. Alſo your 
Napkin as tho' new waſlft, youſ 
{hall not offer to another, becauſe he 


you offer it to, knows not whe- th. 


ther it were ſo or no, and therefore pin 
may eaſily be offended. When aÞpnl 
Man diſcourſeth with another, he 
ought not to ſtand ſo near him as} 
to breath upon him. For you mayſfre! 


Breath, tho? never ſo ſweet. Theſeſſt! 


troubleſome to the Senſes of ſuch as 


= A Treatiſe of Manners. 
jon, vill ſpeak of ſuch things, as may be 


ally (without any particular trouble to 
been he Senſes, yet are diſpleaſing to 
up aſthe natural deſire of moſt Men, 
or alhwhen ever they are done. Know 


ughtſherefore, there are many and va- 


For fious things which Men naturally 


VindſWelire ; ſince ſome are given to 
ith aſfaſſion, ſome to Gluttony , others 
omeſſ Luſt, others to Covetouſneſs; 
ourſÞme to one Appetition, ſome to 
oufMother. But in a mutual Con- 
He hegerſe with others, Men don't ſeem 
whe· ther to covet, or affect any of the 
efore|Þings aforeſaid ; For theſe do not 
gen aÞolift in Manners, Company, and 
r, hePÞmiliar Converſation, but in ſome 
m asſther things. Therefore they deſire 
1 mayſfrein, what may proceed, and be 
xthersfriorn'd, by the familiar Conver- 
Theſeſſtion of Men, of which fort are 


y dif-poa-will, Courteſy and Reſpect to 


care- h we live with. Therefore 
bablyÞne of thoſe things ought to be 
ay beÞken or done, which may give 
uch asÞimation, that thoſe we keep 
w weÞmpany with, are not lov'd, at 

will 1 leaſt, 
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olf order, ſome thing may be don 
that may be ingrateful both to ti 
Ears and Eye; and truly, one ma 
ſee often the ſweat of thoſe drow 
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leaſt, not much regarded by us] fid 
Therefore it ſeems to be an un the 


mannerly Cuſtom , (which not tair 
withſtanding many uſe ) to ſeen the 
as it werepurpolely to be almoſt ay ma 
ſleep in that place, where the Com] Let 
pany are pleaſantly Diſcourſing. Fo Foc 
ſuch as do this, plainly intimate Wo 
they have no extraordinary reſpet 
for the Company, and little mint 
either their Preſence, or Diſcourſe | 
To ſay nothing that when a Bod 

is aſleep, eſpecially if one is ou 


zy People run down their Face 
and their Spittle down their Beard 
And for the {ame reaſon it is ve 
Unmannerly, it any Perſon ſhou 
riſe out of good Company, at 
walk up and down the Roo ſo, t 
You may alſo light of Peoply whic 
whichſo move, writh, and ſtretq Clor 


themſelves to and fro, yawning] theſe 


and turnipg themſelves firſt bro offf 2atuy 


= 


\ 
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ſide, and then to another, as if 
they had an Ague. This is a cer- 


tain Indication that they diſdain 


their preſent Company. In like 


manner, thoſe do ill who pull one 


Letter after another out of their 
Pocket, and read em; and he much 
worſe, that takes his Sciſſars or Pen- 
knife, and ſets himſelf to pairing 
his Nails, as if he ſlighted the Com- 
pany; and ſo to put off the time, 


is forced to divert himſelf ſome o- 


ther way. We muſt alſo carefully 
avoid the cuſtoms, which ſo many 
have, to wit, of Whiſtling and 


Drumming with our Fingers, or 


ſhaking our Legs by turns; for by 
all theſe things a Man ſhews he 
cares not a Ruſh for his Company. 
Beſides, tis very undecent to ſeat 
your ſelf ſo, as to turn your back- 
ſide to another, or lift up your Foot 
ſo, that thoſe parts of your Body 


which ſhou'd be hid with your 
Cloths are expos'd to view: For 
J theſe, and other things of the like 
nature, are not uſually done, but 
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before ſuch whoſe cenſure we value 


not. But notwithſtanding, *tis 
true, if ſome Perſon of Quality 


ſhou'd do ſome ſuch-things before 


his Servant, or ſome nearer Friend, 
that he wou'd in ſo doing, not 
ſhow his Pride, but rather his Free- 


dom and Reſpect. Moreover a 


Man ſhoud ſtand or ſit upright, 
and not make another his Leaning- 
ſtock. He that is diſcourſing with 
another, ſhou'd not every now 
and then jog him, as many uſe to 
do at every word, generally uſing 
theſe words, Did not I ſay true? 
Do not you think ſo? i lom ſay you nom 
Sir? And in ſaying ſo, joſtle you with 
their Elbows. Allo let every one 
according to his Condition go 
handſomly Cloath'd Abroad , for 
he that does otherwiſe ſeems to 
look upon others below him. For 
which reaſon the Citizens of Padua 
took it ill, and look'd upon them- 
{elves to be defpis'd, whenever they 
ſaw a Noble Venetian walk in the 
Street, not in his Robe of * | 
but 
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but in his Coat, as if he thought he 
Was in ſome ſmall Village. I 
ſo your Cloths not only be made 
of good Cloth, but let a Man pre- 


Let al- 


vail with himſelf as much as may 
be, to follow the Mode of the Coun- 
try, and ſuffer himſelf, to be drawn 


to the uſe of the preſent time; tho 


perhaps the Garments now in Fa- 
ſhion are not ſo convenient or fit 
for your Body, as the old Faſhion 
Was, or at leaſt ſeem not ſo to you. 
If alſo every body where you live, 
wears Perukes, I wou'd not have 
you wear your Hair, of if they 


wear their Beards, I wou'd not 


have you ſhave yours. For this 1s 


to be ſingular, and contrary to o- 
thers, when Men in daily converſe, 
ought not to ſhew that ſingularity, 


unleſs nec. ſſitated to it, concern- 
ing which J ſhall ſpeak by and by. 
For this piece of Unmannerlineſs, 


more than any other, makes Men 


have an averſion for ones Compa- 
ny. Therefore there is no reaſon 
that in theſe, and other like things 

95 | you 
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you ſhou'd be particular, and op- 


poſe your ſelf to the publick Cu- 
ſtoms, yea, rather with a certain 


Mean you ſhou'd ſuit your ſelf 
to them, that you may not be the 
only Man in the Country, that 


wears his Waſtcoat as low as his 


Foot, when all others have it far 


ſhorter; for as it comes to paſs 
that when any one has a monſtrous 


Vizage all wrinkles, and very unlike 
an Human face, he does as it were 


draw the Eyes of all People with 


a certain admiration, juſt ſo do 
they who are ſingular in their Way 


and manner of Dreſs, not conform- 
ing themſelves to other Peoples 
judgment but to their own fancy, 
ſome of theſe you may ſee with 


their Hair neatly hanging down, 
their Beard either cut or cloſe 


ſhav'd, others pleating up their 
Hair, or with large Hats like Switz- 


ers on their Heads. So it happens 
that every one in admiration gazeth 
upon 'em; ſome alſo make a Ring 
and ftand viewing thoſe who think 

themſelves 
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chemſclves Victors, in an Oppoſiti- 
on againſt all their Country-men. 
Let your Garments alſo be ſuitable 


and fit to your Body, and grace- 


fully accomodated thereto, For 


{uch as wear coltly Cloths , which 


are neither well made, nor fit for 


'em, ſhow one of theſe two things, 


that they care not whether they 
pleaſeor diſpleaſe others, or elſe 


that they underſtand not what is 
Decent and Genteel ; and fo here- 
by raiſe a ſuſpition in the minds of 


ſuch as they converſe with, that 
they care not for their Cenſure, and 


therefore become as little agreeable 
to them, ſo far are they from be- 
ing belov'd by em. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſome who go further, not 


only giving People occaſion to ſuſ— 


pect the worſt of em, but actually 
behave themſelves ſo, thatno body 
can any ways converſe with 'em, 
tor they always make the Compa- 


ny ſtay for em, and never ceaſe to 


be troubleſome to em, for they 
are never ready and * to 
their 
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their mind, nay when all others 


areready to fit down to the Table, 
the Meat is ſerv'd up, and their 


Hands are waſh'd , then they are 
either to write ſomething and call 
for Pen and Ink, or a Looking- 


Glaſs, or complain they have not 
Exercis d themſelves enough, ſay- 


ing in the mean while we have 


time enough, they may ſtay a little 


while longer; what's the meaning 
ofall this haſt to day? And ſo they 


hinder all the Gueſts, as being 


ſuch who only conſider themſelves 


and their own pleaſure : Moreover 


theſe ſame Perſons will have them- 


ſelves preferr'd and lookt upon 
better Men than any body elle, 
ſeat themſelves in the beſt Chair, 
take up the beſt Chambers, covet 
to have the firſt place at Table, 
and others to be taken up wholly 
in ſerving them, be reverenc'd and 
reſpected by every one; whom 
nothing pleaſeth but what them- 
ſelves have contriv'd and done. 
Others they laugh at, and think 


People 


F< 
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People ſhou'd take notice of no bo- 
dy but them at Table, at Turna- 
ments, at Sports, and all other Re- 
creations. - Some others are ſo hu- 
mourſome, ſour, and haſty in their 
Diſpoſition, that a body can do no- 
thing to pleaſe *em , and who al- 
ways, Whatever People ſay, an- 
{wer with a frowning Countenance, 
and never have done railing and 
chiding of their Servants, and ſo 
diſturb the Company, over and 
over again with theſe words; How 
ſoon you calld me up] how cleanly you 
have wiped my Shoes to day ! you mou d 


| mot wait on me to Church to day, you 


Beaſt, I cou'd find in my heart togive 
you a flap on the Chaps. Such diſ- 
courſe as this before People is very 
unſeaſonable, impertinent, and in- 
duſtriouſly to be avoided. For tho 
a Man were truly and really mo- 
deſt and humble, and us'd theſe 
| Manners not ſo much fromm an ill 
Nature, as from an ill Habit, and 
Negligence; nevertheleſs, becauſe 
in Converſation he gives ſome ex- 
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ternal ſigns of Pride, he can no 


way avoid the hatred of others. 
Since Pride is nothing elſe but a 


Aepreciating of others: tho? asT 


ſaid before, every one tho? never 
fo mean wou'd have himſelf lookt 
upon to be fomebody. There was 


not many Years ago a Gentleman 


of a fharp Wit, and an excellent 
Schollar, his Name was Ubaldinus 
Bandinellus, who was wont to fay 
as often as he went to the Popes 


Palace, or from thence return'd 


home, that he met none in that 
"rs Concourſe,not only of Nobles, 


ourtiers, Biſhops and Perſons of 


Quality, but alſo Plebeians and 


mean Perſons, who ſeem'd to him, 


2 meaner or better Man than he 


himſelf was. And ſurely if one wou'd 


weigh the ſingular Virtue of that 


Man, there wou'd few men be 


found, who could any way in true 


worth be compar'd with him. But 


truly Men in ſuch eaſes, ſhould not 


at all meaſure themſelves by ſuch 
a Yard; but rather conſider quan- 


9 


— 
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tity then quality ; I mean, conſider 
themſelves as Men, not as Men of - 
ſuch and ſuch Quality. Burt 1n re- 
ceiving others, not ſo much con- 
ſider a Mans Dignity, (but as we 
do in Mony, whoſe value depends 
on uſe and daily cuſtom) how 
much he goes for. Therefore in the 
Company or ſight of thoſe Men, 
whom we deſire topleaſe, nothing 
is to be done, that may ſhew our 
{elves rather their Maſters then 
Companions. Moreover our Acti- 
ons and Geſtures ought to be ſuch, 
as may teſtifie our reverence and, 
extraordinary reſpect of ſuch, as we 
arein company with. For which 
reaſon it happens that ſome things, 
that being done at a ſeaſonable time, 

cannot be blanrd, yet reſpecting 
the time and perſons preſent are ve- 
ry blame worthy, of which kind 
are ſuch as we have mention'd be- 
fore, to rally and ſcold at our Do- 

meſticks, and much leſs to beat *em, 
for this is to exerciſe our Power and 

- | 4»thority, which ſeldom is done 
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in the preſence of thoſe whom we | ref 

| honour. Not to mention that If 

that does it offends the whole Coy 

pany , interrupting , and fpoilin- 
their Diſcourſe , eſpecially if i: 5 IP 

done at Table, a place not of oj, a0 

fence but mirth. I fay then, that gal 

at Table, let what will happen, it is 


5 i en 
indecent to be angry, or if you can- I chi 
not get the better of a Reſentment, „ 
vou mult by all means ſuppreſs N 
it, that no ſign thereof may appear - 
and that for the reaſons above men- fry 


tion'd, and this we mult be careful b 

. . 21 

to avoid, eſpecially when Stran- 
gersare called to Supper, for you 

invite them to mirth , and make 
*em melancholy, for as ſour things tha 

Z thoꝰ eaten by others, ſet your Teeth OO 
5 on edge, we alſo are troubled at the J SE! 
1 ſight of other Mens miſeries. Thoſe an 
| are Refractory Perſons, (as the E- Fo 
tymology of the word intimates) I bet 
who will do all things in oppoſition } Tr. 

to every body elle. For a Ke. not 
fratory Perſon, is juſt the ſame ot! 
= thing with an Hard. mouth'd and Kn. 
4 4 kicking gre 
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| kicking Horſe. Now how fit this 
reſtive Temper is to gain other 


F .oples reſpect and favour,you may 


ly judge: For being made up 


Contradiction, it is not like 
ndſhip but Enmity. Therefore 
aoſe that ſet themſelves upon 
gaining Peoples reſpect, do always 
endeavour to avoid this Crime, for 
this never gains Favour or Good- 


will, but rather Diſtaſte and Hatred. 
Nay, tis the beſt way to get your 


own delight and pleaſure, by plea- 


fing others, unleſs there happen to 


be damage or diſgrace in it; and to 
doit always, ſuiting your diſcourſe 


rather to the Pleaſure of others, 


than to your own. Nor does it be- 


come to be Ruſtick or quite Stran- 


gers to others, but rather pleaſant, 


and as it were, one of the Family. 
For there wou'd be no difference 
between an Olive, and wild Olive- 
Tree, and other ſuch Plants, were 
not the one planted at home, the 
other growing wild in the Field. 


Know that he is pleaſant and a- 


greeable to others, whoſe Manners 
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34 A Treatiſe of Manners. 
in Diſcourſe and daily Converſa- 
tion are ſuch, as Friends uſe to- 
wards one another. For he that. 

by 7 s c - p / 

carries himſelf ſtrange there, ſeems 


to be a Foreigner and a Stranger || .. 
every where. As on the contrary "Es 
ſuch as are free and familiar, tho' 8 


Foreigners, are lookt upon as 
Friends and Acquaintance in all J 3% 
Places. Therefore it is conveni- : 
ent that every one uſe himſelf to I of 
falute others with a Pleaſant A- 
ſpe&, to talk and anſwer them fo, I be: 
that he may ſeem, as it were, to mat 
know and be familiar with 'em. In ¶ and 
doing of which many are faulty, I in o 
who never look pleaſantly on any | [era] 
one;who love to deny what others || den 
affirm, and whatſoever other Per- Con 
0 ſions do, even out of kindneſs to || wor 
1 em, they ruſtically contradict, like ] Beſii 
= - Savages and Men Uncultivated, I be o 
u bo cannot bear to be ſaluted or Jcſpec 
J attended by others, who ne. th 
relax their Minds with Wit and I bilit 
Mirth, and refuſe even all Offices Nude. 
of kindneſs to themſelves. e hie a 
ius 


THI 
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0 bias bid me kindly ſalute jou; 
„ What a plague have I to do with 
his Salutatious? Alſa Publius late- 


&« ly asked me how you did; Mu then 
ce let him come and feel my Palſe. 
Such fort of Men are, as little as 
they deſerve, reſpected by others ; 
It is alſo ungenteel in Men to be 
Melancholy and Thoughtful, and as 
it were in a-brown-ſtudy, quite out 


of the Company and themſelves 


too. And tho this perhaps may 
be tolerable in thoſe, who have been 
many years in the Contemplation, 
and Study of the Liberal Arts; yet 


in others without queſtion tis into- 


? 


lerable, yea, they wou'd do pru- 
Contemplative and I Haug hi ful, they 
wou'd never come into Company. 
Beſides tis ill- becoming any one to 
be of a nice and /queamiſh temper, 
eſpecially, a Man for to converſe 
th ſuch, looks not like an Equa- 
bility of Society, but rather ſervi- 
tade, For you may find ſome ſo 


dently, if when gy delign to be 
120 


hie and nice, that to live and con- 
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verſe with *em, is nothing elſe but 
tobe on all ſides encompaſſed with 
Glaſs, for they are ſo afraid of the 
leaſt Blows, that you muſt handle 
them gently, and be always care- 
ful to obſerve em. For if you do not 
always readily and carefully ſalute 
'em, viſit, and reverence them, and 
_ anſwer theirQueſtions, they as much 
fret themſelves, and perhaps more, 
as another wou'd have done at the 
eateſt Affront cou d be put upon 
him. The ſame People are ſo pleaſ- 
ed with their Titles, that if a Per- 
ſon doth not addreſs himſelf to em 
to a Title as they ought, they hea- 
vily complain of it, and eternally 
hate him. Joa calPd me Friend, 
not, Sir, Why don't youſay to me your 
' Excellency? I, if you kuow it not, 
Sir, am my Lord neither was 1 
ſeated at your Table according to my 
Degree, you did not vouchſafe me 4 
viſit yefterday, as I did to ou the da) 
before, you muſt not think to converſe 
with me and Perſons of my Place 1» 


fuch Terms, Theſe bring it to pals, 


that 
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that no body cares for ſeeing em; 


for they love themſelves ſo much, 


and take ſo much time up therein, 
that they have little left to love any 


body elſe. For, as J ſaid before, 
Men covet all the, pleaſure and 
{weetneſs that can be, in ſuch a Con- 
verſation, from thoſe they are fa - 
miliariy to converſe with. But to 
be in the houſe with ſuch People, 
ſo very Nice, and whoſe Friend- 
ſhip is, like a Thread, ſo eaſily brok- 


en, is nothing elſe but to be their 


Slave. Therefore there is not on- 
ly no body delighted with their 


Converſation, but every one hasa 


great averſion thereto. Let then 
this Niceneſs and ſtanding on Pun- 
ctiho's be left to Women. Alſo in 
tamiliar Diſcourſe Men variouſly 


offend, butchiefly in the matter of 


their diſcourſe, which neither ought 
to be frivolous, ortrifling, for the 
hearers give no attention to that 


therein , nay , they contemn the 
Reciter, and his trifling diſcourſes 
D3:... 


1 
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Matter of 
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and therefore find little pleaſure PIN 
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to boot. Nor ought the ſubje& of 
your diſcourſe to be too ſubtil or 
exquiſite ; for moſt Men are un- 


willing to hear ſuch. You muſt al- 


ſo take care that it be ſuch, which 
makes none that is preſent bluſh , 


or tends to any ones Diſgrace. Be- 


{ſides you muſt not ſpeak of obſcene 
things, altho' it may ſeem pleaſant 
and delighiful. For it becomes 
well-bred Men to ſpeak nothing, 
but what is decent. Likewiſe you 
are to ſpeak nothing againſt God 
and his Saints, either in jeſt or 
earneſt, tho? a matter of never fo 
ſmall moment, and ſeemingly agree- 
able to others; in which thing that 

Noble Converſation of John Boc- 

caſe, in his Novels, often offended, 

fo that it has (and deſervedly too) 

incurr'd the ſevere check of under- 

ſtanding Men. Know therefore, 

that to ſpeak of God by way of 

merriment, is not only the defect of 

a graceleſs and impious Wretch , 

but alſo hows a Man ill-bred, and 
of a mean Education, nay , it 1s 
not 
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pf || not only grievous to ſome to hear 
Yr || {uch Diſcourſe, but you may find 
1- | many that will leave the place 
I Þ where People are talking irreve- 
h | rently of God. Neither muſt we 
„ || only ſpeak Reverently of God, but 
e- || take all care we can that our Words 
1e be not the Teſtimonies of an ill 
vt Life, and Actions. For Men hate 
even their own Vices in other Peo- 
ple. Likewiſe *tis inconvenient to 
ipeak of things contrary to the pre- 
ſent time, and company, altho? per- 
haps they may be ſuch as in them- 
ſelves, and ſpoken in due ſeaſon, 
wou'd be both good, and ſacred. 
Away then with Diſcourſes of ſa- 
cred things amongſt a Company of 
2d, young Men, who are met together 
o) for Mirth and Jovialty. In days 
er- Jof publick Mirth, and Banquets, 
re, no melancholy Hiſtories are to be 
of E recited, no mention or remem- 
of E brance of Diſeaſes, Death, Puniſb- 
h , nents, Plague and by other fatal and 
nd fad things, or if chance any one 
is hou'd happen to ſpeak of ſuch 

4+. Ss things 
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A Treatiſe of Manners. 
things, he ought by a certain ſweet 
and obliging way to be drawn from 
his purpoſe, and by degrees 
brought over into more joyful Diſ- 
courle , and more ſuitable to the 
Place and Company. Tho? per- 
| haps Men have more need of Tears 
then Laughter ; for which reaſon 
they ſay, thoſe melancholy Plays, 
which they call Tragedies, were 
firſt invented, that after the man- 
ner of thoſe times, being Acted in 
Theaters, might force Tears from 
ſuch as needed them, and ſo they 
might recover the Diſeaſes of their 
Mind. But let this be how it will, 
we ought not to make the Compa- 
ny melancholy, eſpecially , in a 
place where they are not met for 
Mouraing , but for Mirth and 
. Pleaſure. Tho perhaps there may 
be ſome Perſon there even ſick to 
Weep, whom truly one might ea- 
_ fily cure, either with ſharpMuſtard, 

or by ſetting him in a ſmoaky 

Room. For this reaſon Philoſtra 

tus in Boccaſe can by no means be 
excsu'd 
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excus'd for making the Argument 


of his Diſcourſe, Miſery, and 


Death, in a Company who are met 


to be merry, and care not for any 
thing elſe. Therefore in ſuch a 
time and place, if a Man hath no- 
thing elſe to talk of, he had better 


hold his Tongue. Thoſe People al- 


ſo err after the ſame way, who ne- 
ver have any thing in their Mouth 
but their Wife, Children, and Nurſe. 
Lord] how my little Son made me 


laugh yeſternighit Pray hear, did 
you ever ſee ſuch a pretty Rogue as my 


| Tomis! Alſo my Wife is jo and ſa, 


thus and thus ſhe talked wieh me to 


7 


diſcreet Woman ſhe is. There is no 


one ſo much at leaſure to hearken, 
much leſs hath {ſo little to do, as to 


anſwer ſuch filly Diſcourſe, nay, 
tis troubleſome and impertinent to 
every body. Alſo thoſe do ill, who 
are at every turn earneſtly telling 


aay. *Tis incredible what a wiſe and 
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the Dreamers themſelves being ge- 
nerally ſuch, that one wou'd loſe 


their labour to give attention to a- 
ny ſingle action of their Life, even 
when they are moſt awake. There- 


fore we ought not to be trouble- 


{ome to others with ſuch frivolous 
ſtuff as Dreams generally are. For 
moſt Dreams that Men have, are 
fooliſh and trifling , and altho? it 
has been often told me that wiſe 
Men among the Ancients have in- 
ſerted many Dreams in their Books, 


with much prudence, and ſweetneſs, 
yet for all this, Men of meaner 


judgment, much leſs thoſe that 
are altogether unlearn d, ought not 
to draw this for an Example in their 
daily diſcourſe. And truly amongſt 
all the Dreams I have ever heard 
in my Life, tho' I rarely give at- 
tention to any, I never thought any 
more worthy to be heard, or relat- 
ed, than that one which Tomaroti- 
us a Noble Roman had, who yet 
was a Man neither illiterate, nor 
fooliſh, but of ſingular Learning, 
5 and 


L Sf 
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and a ſmart wit : He thought in 


his Dream that he was fitting in the 
Shop of a very rich Apothecary, his 


Neighbour, there I know not how 


it came to paſs, a great tumult aroſe, 


and all the Apothecaries ſhop was 
expos'd to plunder, ſome got the E- 
lectuaries, ſome the Conſer ves, 
ſome one thing, ſome another, and 


greedily devour'd *em, ſo that in a 


hort time there was neithe Fot, 
Box, or Bottle left, but all was emp- 
ty and drunk up, only one Glaſs, 
and that a very little one, remain- 
ed full of clear Liquour, which 
ſcarce any wou'd taſt; this being 
ſo, he ſaw an Old Man, who by his 
very look wou d cauſe Admiration 


and Reverence, he ſoberly view- 


ing all the Pots and Boxes, and 


perceiving ſome turn'd upſide 


down, and a great many of them 
broken, chanced to fee the Glaſs 


aforeſaid, and ſetting it to his 


Mouth, ſo heartily drunk it up, 
that not one drop was left ; which 


done, he departed as the reſt had 
done. 
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A Treatiſe of Manners. 
done. At this Flaminius was ſtruck 
with admiration, and turning to 
the Apothecary, asked him what 
was tne reaſon he fo freely drunk 
up the Water, which all the reſt 
refuſed ? To whom the Apotheca- 
ry made this anſwer. O Son, the 
Old Man whom thou ſaweſt is God 
himſelf, and the Water which all 
others deſpis'd, and he alone drunk 
up, was Diſcretion, which Men (as 
perhaps experience has taught thee) 
do not ſo much as ſip of. Such 
Dreams as theſe are fit to be relat- 
ed, and may be heard with plea- 
ſure and advantage, for they are 
more like the thoughts of one wak- 
ing then a Viſion, and nearly re- 
lated to ſenſitive Vertue, if I may 
uſe that word. But other Dreams 
which are Fooliſh and Nonſenſical, 
{uch as we, and Perſons like us, uſe 
to ſee (for Good and Learned Men 
even aſleep, are better and wiſer 
than Evil and Unlearned Men) are 
to be conlign'd to Oblivion, and 
Haken off with our Sleep. And 
CE: 


3 Treatiſe of Manners, 45 
tho a body wou'd think there 
cou'd be nothing emptier then a 


Dream, yet verily there is one cer- 


tain thing lighter then that, vir. 4 
Lye. For ſome certain Images are 
preſented to us in our licep, yet 
which, tho' nothing, ſeem how- 
ever to be ſomething, bur of a Lye Hine. 


there never was any Image or Re- 


preſentation, and therefore 'tis 
more trifling and fooliſh to tel] Lyes 
in Company, then to tell your 
Dreams. For tho? Lyes may ſome- 
times go current for Truth, yer 
in proceſs oftime, Perſons not only 
disbelieve the Authors of em, but 
can no ways bear their Company, 
as being People whoſe words have 
no ſubſtance, yea, ſuch as have 
neither more nor leſs in them, then 
if they did not ſpeak , but only 
breath out an empty Wind. For 
there are ſome in the World that tell 
Lyes for no ill deſign, nor calculate 
them for their own gain, nor the 
loſs or diſreputation of others, but 
purely Lye for Lyings fake, be- 


cauſe 
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_ cauſe they love it like ſuch as are al. 
ways toping it, not for thirſt, but 
a certain ſwilling cuſtom they have 


got. Others, by «the impulſe off 
vain Glory, lye of themſelves, ſet- 


ting themſelves off, and bragging 
of the knowledge of wonderful 
things, as tho” they were the only 
wiſe People in the World. Others 
again there are, who tho? ſilent, do 


as honeſtly ſet up the Profeſſion as 
any of them all: Such I mean, who 


being of a poor and low Condition, 
both as to Birth, and Eſtate, yet in 
their Converſation with others, uſe 
ſo much Ceremony, take ſo much 
upon em, walk in jo much State, 
talk with ſo much Form, as if they 
were making an Harangue, and 
ſuch Gravity and Oſtentation of 
their Parts, as if they were before a 
Judge; theſe can neither be heard 
nor ſeen without a world of trou- 
ble. © Some too you may find, who 
being but of mean Eſtate and 
** Birth, yet wear Gold Chains, or 
© Bracelets of Oriental Pearl 1 5 
135 « their 


al. 
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“their Necks, Rings {et with pre- 
cious Stones, on their Fingers, Di- 
« amonds and Pearls in their Ears, 
« 2 vaſt Collection of ſparklingGems 


« for their Breaſt Jewels,Nay, their 


« very Shoes mult reflect the luſtre 
* of ſparkling Diamonds, to ſay no- 
© thing of the fine Silks, they wear, 
© wove, or embroidered with Gold 
«and Silver, and all this to make 
© themſelves hated by their In- 


« feriours, envy'd by their Equals, 


“and fcorn'd and flouted by 
Ladys of Quality. Nor are ſome 
Men leſs Extravagant this way, 
that you ſhall not know ſome or- 


dinary Trades-men from my Lord. 


This Cuſtom is full of Oſtentation, 
and vain Glory, which owe their 
Being to Pride the Daughter of 
Vanity, and therefore is carefully 
to be avoided, as intolerableand in- 
decent. We mult know allo, that 
in many Governments, and thoſe of 
the beſt Conſtitution too, Orders 
are made that the Rich do not too 
tar outſtrip the Poor in their Ap- 

parel. 
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parel. For the Poor think them- 


ſelves injured if others would be 
thought ( tho? but in ſhew) great- 
er then they. Therefore every bo- 
dy muſt be cautious, that he do: not 
lightly ſlip into ſuch Follies. And 


if it be indecent in a Man to boaſt 


of his Nobility, Honours and Rich- 
es (as certainly 'tis) it mult be 


much more ſo, to boatt of his Wil- 


dom, and Induſtry , or his own 
great Exploits, or thoſe of his An- 
celtors, and at every word (which 
notwithſtanding many do) to 
name his Pedigree, or Perſons of 


Quality that are related 'to him. 
For he that doththat ſeems by this 


very thing to declare, that he de- 


fires to oppoſe himſelf to the Perſons 


that are preſent, eſpecially if they 


be as Noble and Well-bred , or 


Brave as he, at or leaſt think them- 


ſelves ſo. Or if they are his Interi- 


ours, they think by this he endea- 


vours to bring *em under him, or at 


leaſt to exprobrate to them their 


Meanneſs or Poverty, which is 


highly 


» 
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be highly diſpleaſing to all People 
t- | without any exception; A Man 
o- | ought therefore neither to Debaſe, 
ot | nor Extol himſelf above meaſure, 
id | but rather to diminiſh ſomething 
it | from his dignity and deſert, then in 
h- the leaſt matter to arrogate too 
de | much to himſelf. Hor even a good 
{- thing, if it be over-done uſually diſ- 
n pleaſeth. But we are to take no- 
1- | tice, that ſuch as depreciate them- 
h | ſelves extreamly , and reject the 
0 | Honours which without Contro- 
ff | verſie are their due, diſcover their 
n. Pride more then ſuch Who aſſume 
is more then their due, Therefore 
>- | ſomeperhaps will ſay that Jottus, = 
s | who firſt recovered the Art of = 
y | Painting in the City of Florence, 1; 
r | was ſcarce worthy of fo great com- 
;- mendations, as he was honoured 
. withall, becauſe he refuſed to be 
- | calPd a Maſter, when he was not 
t only a Maſter, but of that Age 
r #8 wherein he lived an Extraordinary 
s | Maſter. But ler Jottus be prais'd 
or diſprais d, this is mo!t certain, 
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that he who refuſeth what all o- 
thers deſire, doth in that very 
thing diſcover that he either diſpa- 
rageth others, or at beſt doth not 
value them. Now for a Man to 
{light Honour, and Reputation, 
which others ſo highly eſteem, is 
nothing elſe but to extol himſelt 
above all others. For none in his 
right Wits deſpiſeth what all Men 
think dear and precious , but he 
that thinks himſelf to have an at- 
fluence of all ſuch things. There- 
fore we neither ought to glory of 
our own Accompliſhments , nor 


ſpeak contemptibly of em, for that 


is to exprobrate to others their de- 
fects, and this, to make a laugh- 
ing ſtock of their Virtues and At- 
tainments. Therefore a Man ought 
either to be ſilent, or if the time im- 
poſe upon him a neceſſity of ſaying 
ſomething of himſelf, it is very be- 

coming, as we have noted before, 
ſubmiſſively and without Pride to 
ſpeak truth: Therefore ſuch as en- 


deavour to pleaſe others, ought ſtu- 
_Goully } 
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diouſly to avoid that Viice which 
many are guilty of, w hobeing asked 
their Opinion in matters, give it ſo 
faintly, that tis very troubleſome 
to the Querent, eſpecially if they be 
otherwiſe learned and underſtand- 
ing Men.“ My Lord, Vour Lord ſhip 
will pardon me, if I cannot ſpeak 


ſo pertinently to the Matter in 


* hand, I ſhall ſpeak of it, as a Man 
© who is unlearn'd, and ignorant of 
* all things (as indeed Iam) blunt- 
*ly and according to my dull Ca- 


« pacity ; nor am I ignorant that 
” Lordſhip will laugh "1 
your Lordinip will laugh at me; 


# Notwithſtanding in Obedience, 


41 will ſubject my will to your 
* Commands. And whilſt all this 


haranguing Prologue is, making, 
they ſo retard the matter in hand, 
that the moſt ſubtil Queſtion might 
be anſwer'd in ſhorter time, and 
fewer words; for ſuch Men as 
theſe never come to the point. Thoſe 
Men are alſo very impertinent, and 
troubleſome, and their behaviour 
and converſation with others, 
"= 2 chargeth 
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chargeth them with a Lye, who 
will be the loweſt and meaneſt in 
and when by the 
confeſſion of the whole Company, 
the uppermoſt, or certainly a more 


honourable place is their due, al- 


ways take the loweſt, and *tis a 
world of trouble,to put *em higher, 
For like a bogling or headftrong 
Horſe, they always ſtart backward, 
therefore any civil Company finds 
much trouble and vexation with 
ſuch ſort of Men, when they come 
to any Gate or Stile, for they will 


by no means go before, nay, they 


will go ſometimes acroſs, ſome- 
times backward, guarding and 
defending themſelves with their 
Hands and Arms at ſuch a rate, 


that a body muſt Skirmiſh with 


Ceremony. 


em every third ſtep, and fo all 


ones delight, and ſometimes bu- 
ſineſs too, is ſpoibd or interrupted, 

And becauſe Ceremonys, which 
as you hear we expreſs by a for- 
reign Word, as having none of our 
own (for 'tis plain they were un- 


Known 


initie 
it ha 
Cuſt 
othe 
caller 
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known to our Forefathers, as hav- 


ing no Name for em) becauſe I 
ſay, Ceremonies for their Vanity 
in my judgment are next kin to 


Lyes, or Dreams, we may not un- 


fitly rank em altogether in this 
Tract, ſince I have fo fair occaſion 


of treating of em here. A very 


good Man has ſometimes told me, 


that thoſe Solemnities which the 


Prieſts at the Altar uſe towards 
God and Holy things, are proper- 
ly called Ceremonies, For after 
Men had begun by certain artifici- 
al Modes, to pay cne another more 
Reverence then they ought , to call 
one another Patrons and Maſters ; 


and as a ſign of Veneration tocringe, 


bow, and take off their Hat, and 


addreſs themſelves to one another 


with certain exquiſite Titles, to 
kiſs their Hands, as tho they were 
nitiating em into Holy Orders; 
it happened (this new and fooli{h 
Cuſtom wanting a name) one or 
other (in contempt I believe) 
called it Ceremony , as Drinking 
7 e and 
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and Revelling are in Mockery ſome- 
where called a Triumph. But 


without queſtion this Cuſtom owes 


not its Original tous, but is reckon'd 
extraneous and barbarous, and not 
many years ago, no body knows 


- whence, brought into Italy. 


Ceremontes , reſpecting the mind 
of ſuch as uſe em, are nothing but 
a vain ſign of Honour and Reve- 
rence towards the Perſon they are 
uſed to, which conſiſts in diſſem- 


bling and empty words, and iscon- 


verſant chiefly about Titles, and 
Empty Forms of ſaluting, firſt in- 
vented by the art of Flattery. A 
vain ſign I call it, becauſe we thus 


complement {uch as we do not ſin- 
cerely honour , thro a deſire to 


pleaſe their Eyes, and Ears. Yea 


ſometimes , there are People we 


neither wiſh to hear nor ſee, whom 
notwithſtanding ( leſt we ſhould 
not be Modiſh, we call one wor- 
thy, another honoured Sir, and 


with the ſame affection profeſs our 


{elves their humble Servant too ; 
"7 : whom 


wh 
our 
diff 
rem 
Lye 
Vill 
caul 
{pol 
Ene 


tinu 


ſelvi 
Edg 
theu 
and 
we 1 
wor 
ſo. . 


ly a 


For 
pan) 


whe 


cour 
how 
leſt * 
reſpi 
him 
Wea 


ne- whom, if we would conſult with 


ut 


vez difſerve then ſerve. Therefore Ce- 
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our own breaſt, we would rather 


remontes (as I ſaid) are not onl 
Lyes, but a convertible term wit 
Villany and Treachery. But be- 
cauſe the Words and Titles already 


ſpoke of, have long ſince loſt their 


Energy, and by reaſon of their con- 


tinual uſe, introduced by our 


ſelves, like a Sword without an 
Edge, have degenerated and loſt 
their force, we mult not ſo curiouſly 
and nicely conſider their ſenſe, as 
we uſe to do the import of other 
words, for they are not to he taken 


ſo. And that this is as I ſay, plain- 
ly appears by our daily uſe of em. 


For if we happen into a Man's com- 
pany we never ſaw before, with 


whom accidentally we are to diſ- 


courſe, never conſidering what, or 
how great honour he is worthy of, 
leſt we be thought to pay too little 
reſpe&, we over-do it, and call 
him Sir, or — Sir, becauſe he 
wears fine Cloths, though atter- 
| E 4 wards 
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Titles, where with they were d 
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wurds it appears he is a Cobler. or 
Barber. And as formerly ſome 
uſed to have certain and 8 

8 
nified by the Pope or Emperour , 
Which Titles, hack che offence 
and injury of the dignify'd Perſon, 
cou'd not be paſt over in filence,nor 
without mockery,given to any Per- 
ſon not ſo dignifyd; ſo in this Age 
alſo, both the Titles and other ſig- 
nifications of Honour, of the ſame 
nature with Titles, are to be uſed. 
For Cuſtom too powerful a Mi- 
ſtreſs, hath in this, indulg'd too large 
priviledges to our times. This Cu- 


ſtom therefore which, in out ward 

appearance looks ſo fine and ſpect- 
ous, 1s really and intrinſically vain, 
conſiſting in Oftentation without 


reality, and words without any ſig- 
nification. And yet 'tis neither 
in your power or mine to alter em; 
and beſides, ſince this is not ſo 
much our fault, as the Ages where- 


in we live, we are (tho not with- 


out A difference) oblig'd to the 
obſer vation. 


obſer 
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obſervation. Therefore we are to 
conlider what Ceremonies are cal- 
culated to Profit, what Vain, and 
what Oficious. Now every Lye 


that is ſpoke for our own gain, is 


full of Fraud and Wickedneſs, and 
conſequently Diſhonourable; for 
noManever was an honourableLy- 
ar. And in this Flatterers are tardy, 
who under the pretence of Friend- 
ſhip, ſooth us in every thing, not 
to purchaſe our favour, but their 
own ends, not to pleaſe, but de- 
ceive us. And tho*this Vice may 
belik'd by ſome, yet being in it ſelf 
deteſtable, and hurtful, it, by no 
means,becomes a well-bred Gentle- 
man. For *tis not lawful under a 
ſhew of pleaſing, to injure any one, 
and if ( as we ſaid before ) Cere- 
monies are nothing but Lyes, and 
Flatteries, as oft as we uſe em for 
our own ends, we perform the part 
not of good Men, but of Traytors 
and Villains. Therefore weare to 
uſe none that are calculated to that 
end, It remains to ſpeak of ſuch 

as 
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as proceed from Debt or Vanity. 
The former we muſt by no means 
neglect; for he that does that, not 
only diſpleaſeth, but is injurious to 
others; and it often happens that 
People are at Daggers drawing on- 
ly for this reaſon, becauſe one does 
not pay that reſpect to another, 
which is his due, when he meets him 
by the way; for as I ſaid, Cuſtom 
is very powerful, and in ſuch caſes 
will be counted a Law. Therefore 
he that ſpeaks to a Man that 
70 ſay.you is not of the loweſt rank in the plu- 
„ot 15% ral number, pays him from himſelf 
no Civility at all; Nay, if he 
{hou'd uſe the ſingular number to 
the ſame Man, he wou'd take ſome- 
thing from him that is his Dae, and 
diſgrace, and injure him, by calling 
him ſo, as he wou'd any ſorry Fel- 
low, or Country Booby. And 
tho' other Nations, and Ages of Men, 
have in theſe things other Cuſtoms, 
yet theſe at this time are in uſe with 
us, nor 1s there room to diſpute 
whether Cuſtom is better: But tis 
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theſe Ceremonies I call a Debt, for 
| _ chey 
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convenient we {hou'd conform our 
ſelves, not toa good Cuſtom, but 
toa Cuſtom thar obtains at preſent, 
ſince wealſo obey Laws, perhaps 
none of the beſt, for noother rea- 
ſon, but becauſe either the Com- 


mon- Wealth, or ſome elſe who has 
the power,, has not yet Abrogated 


or alter'd em. Which being ſo, 


we ought diligently to conſider, 
with what Geſtures, and Words, 


tis uſual at preſent in thoſe places 
where we are to receive Perſons of 
all ranks, to ſalute, and addreſs em, 


that we alſo in our converſe with 


em may do the ſame. And tho? per- 
haps by the Cuſtom of that Age, 


the high Admiral of his Fleet 


ſpeaks to the King of Arragon in 
the ſingular Number, yet we muſt 
attribute to our Kings either Ma- 
jeſty, or excellent Majeſty both in 
our Oral addreſſes and Letters. 


For as he obſerved the cuſtom of 


his times, ſo we alſo ſhou'd not be 
diſſenters from thoſe of ours. And 
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they have not their Original from 
our Will and Pleafure, but are im- 
poſed upon us by a Law, to wit 
common Caſiom. For in things that 
have no moral Evil in them, but 
rather a ſhew of Urbanity we 
ought, and it becomes us, to con- 
form tothe Mode, and never argue 
or diſpute againſt it, and tho! in 
token of Reverence to kiſs any thing 
be proper only to ſacred things, 


yet, if it be uſual in your Country, 


at taking leave to ſay, In token of 


. Obſervance, I kiſs your hand, or, | 


am entirely yours, I owe all my De- 
voirs to you, make uſe of your own how 
ou think good; It, I ſay, theſe 
Forms obtain, do you uſe em as 
well asothers. Yea, in taking Leave 
and Writing, you ought not to 
diſmiſs People,as Reaſon,but as Cu- 
ſtom requires, not as it us'd to be 
formerly, or as it ought to be, but 
as it is the Mode now. Nor do 
you {ay how, or for what reaſon is 
hea Maſter? Is he my Pariſh Prieſt, 
that I ſhowd kiſs his hands? * 
e 


4 
e th 


calls 


piſec 
him, 
hono 
befor 
and < 
the li 
their 
are 1 
like 
ſoftn 
Ston 
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n- the that is uſed to be called, and 
Vit calls others ſo, thinks himſelf de- 
at Fipiſed and laught at, if you ſpeak to 
him, uſing his own, or ſome leſs 
"© Fhonourable Name. And as I ſaid 
before, theſe very words of Maſter 
© fand Servant, and other words of 
in the like import, have long ſince loſt 
© their bitterneſs. And becauſe they 
are in every bodys mouth daily, 
Y like Herbs in Water, they are ſo 
A ottned and macerated, that your 
2 Stomachs ought not to be fo 
Iſqueamiſh againſt em. As ſome 
= fooliſh Country Fellows do, who 


ſe Fthink Letters writ to Kings and 


"> {Emperours ought to begin thus, 


'C If you and yours are well, lis well, 1 


9 an well; and bring this reaſon for 
15 it, that formerly the Latius in their 
Letters to the Common-Wealth of 
Rome, us d the fame exordiam ; to 
whom, if any wou'd give ear, and 
> | go back after the ſame manner, he 


t | wou'd foot by foot bring us back to 


© | that Age, when Men wanting 
Corn ear Acorns : Yet in theſe Ce- 
| remonies 
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although the Noble Venetians, as 


1 


remonies which we call Debts, 


ſome certain Rules are to be obſerv. 
ed, leſt a Man ſhould ſeem either 
to be Vain or Proud. For firſt we 


muſt conſider what Country we 


live in, for every Cuſtom 1s not 
good and convenient in every 
Country : for perhaps that which 
is uſed in Naples, which City 
abounds with Noble Men, and 
Perſonages of great Rank and Qua- 


lity, wou'd by no means be ſuitable 


to the Lucenſians or Plorentines, 
who, for the moſt part, are Mer- 
chants,or of the lower rank of the 
Nobility, and with whom there is 
neither Duke, Prince, nor Potentate. 
So that the Magnificent and Pom- 
pous Manners of the NVeopolit an,, 
tranſlated to Florence, wou'd like a 
Giants Coat put upon a Pigmy, be 
ſuperfluous and too big. As alſo 
the Florentine Ceremonies , being 
compar'd with thole of the Nobili- 
ty of Naples, in their own nature 
wou'd be pitiful and mean. And 


0 


o pu 
nothe 
Cuſt: 
the C 
uſe te 
nities 
tho t 
all th 
ſuch 
that 
or b 
from 
very 

— 

reaſo 
we a 
cond 
theſe 
own 

as art 
be m 
{hort 
then 

they 

the ( 
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o publick Offices, honour one a- 
nother almoſt immoderately, that 
Cuſtom will be never the fitter for 


the Citizens of Roan or Aſula, to 


uſe to no purpoſe the ſame ſolem- 


nities in their mutual Obſervance, 
tho to the beſt of my remembrance 


all that Neighborhood is fallen into 
ſuch Trifles and Follys, either for 
that they are too much at leaſure, 
or becauſe they have receiv'd it 
from their Miſtreſs Venice; For e- 
very one loves to tread in his Ma- 
ſters ſteps, never asking him the 
reaſon why he doth ſo. Beſides 
we are to regard the time, age, and 


condition of him to whom we uſe 


theſe Ceremonies, and alſo our 
own Condition, and indeed to ſuch 
as are Men of much buſineſs, it will 
be meet either to break em off, or 
horten em, and rather by figns 
then reality to expreſs them; which 
they are well acquainted with at 
the Court of Rome. But in ſeveral 
other places theſe Ceremonies are 


an hindrance to ſerious buſineſs, 


© beſides 
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beſides that they are very trouble 


for the multitude of his buſineſs 


— 
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ſome. Be cover'd criesa Judge, whe 


hath little or no time to ſpare ; and 


the Man he faith ſo too, after fom] 


certain Geſtures and ſcraping wit 
his Feet, he hath ſignified his Reve 
rence, after ſome conſiderable time 
will anſwer, My Lord, 'tis wel 


there is no occaſion to put on m 


Hat, to whom notwithſtanding th: 
Judge will fay, pray be cover d, but 
he twice or thrice wriggling his Bo 
dy, to the right and left, and bow 
ing gravely to the very ground, wil 
ſay, I beg of your Lordſhip, that whi 
is my duty, I may have the liberty to d 
And this Contention continues ſe 
long, and ſo much time is ſpen 


about it, that the Judge might wit 


leſs trouble quit his hands of all thi 


buſineſs that Morning. Therefore 


although every one of an Inferiou 
Rank, ought to pay a due reſpec 
to his Magiſtrate, yet when th 
time doth not ſuffer it, that ver 


reſpect is mighty troubleſome, and 


thereford 
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therefore it will be fit either to de- 
cline it, or ſhorten the ſignificati- 
ons of it. But neither are thoſe 
Ceremonies ſuitable to young Men, 
with one another, which are to el- 
J der-Men, nor yet doth it become 
the mean or ordinary ſort of Peo- 
ple ro uſe the ſame Ceremonies as 
great Men uſe to one another. Nor 
do Men of great Virtue and Excel- 
F lence, either often uſe theſe Cere- 
monies, nor are much pleaſed when ji 
they are made uſe of to em, as be- 18 
ing ſuch whoſe thoughts cannot 
ealily deſcend to Trifles. Alfo 
JB Artificers and Men of mean 
Fortune, ought not to endeavour 
to uſe many, and too ſolemn Ce- 
remonies to their Superiors, and 
Rulers, ſince forthe molt part they 
J can't abide*?em. For they rather 
Iſcem to expect Obedience then Ho- 
zour from this ſort of Men. There- 
lore that Servant is miſtaken, who 
pays his Maſter his Offices, and De- 
voirs, for his Maſter thinks himſelf 


and his Power and Authority to be 
ford | F call'd 
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call d in queſtion by his Servant, as | gig 
tho? he might not command or en- [- © 
joyn his Servant any thing. There. |, v. 
fore he muſt take care how he uſes 2 
Ceremonies of this nature, For, . 
what a Man pays to another as a Ilan 
Debt, the other uſes to receive as liga 
Payment, neither doth he much re- he 
gard it, but he that doth more ea, 
therein then he is oblig'd, is look d % 
n as an Amiable and Magnificent Ii a 
Perſon. Ithink I have heard of an hie! 
excellent and famous Poet, who ſþ,, 2 
was wont to ſay, that he that could Fre i 
be ver) courteous, and lovingly con. IU: 
verſe with People, with a ver) ſmali 
ſtock, drove agreat and gainful trade, 
Therefore you ſhall uſe Ceremo om. 
niesasa Taylor doth Cloth, which] 
with his Sheers he ſo cuts, and trims, 
that he makes thereof Garments 
rather too big then too little, but 
not ſo, as the Breeches look like 
Sacks, or Cloaks. And if you make 
uſe of a certain becoming genteel · it oth 
neſs, eſpecially to your Inferiours, 5. 
you will be call'd a Fine and _ th ch 
| aj 
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S 1 diſh Gentleman. If you alſo uſe 
- ſomething more then is their due 
eto your Superiours, as it becomes a 
Gentleman, you will be look't up- 
or Jon a Well. bred Man. But if a 
a Man ſhow'd over- doit, and be pro- 
45 digal herein, they wou'd look up- 
pn him a Vain and Light Perſon, 
re ea, perhaps that wou'd not be all, 
'd e would run the riſque to be count- 
n d a Buffoon or Flatterer, then 
an gyvhich Vice there is nothing more 
ho Beteſtable, none that more miſbe- 
ld ſomes a Gentleman. And indeed 
n- his is the third fort: of Ceremo- 
all firs, which proceed from our 
ae wn Will, and not from Cu- 
NO om. Here alſo let us call to mind 
ich Phat we ſaid in the beginning, vix. 
ms, gat at firſt Ceremonies, in their own 
DO ture, were not neceſſary, yea, 
but at all things may be done and diſ- 
like rch'd better without them, as 
ake fell as done not many years ago. 
eel· it other Peoples Sickneſſes have 
rs : fected us, as with many others, fo 
Mo- ih this Diſtemper alſo. There- 
diſh 2 fore 


Altho' formerly this was no way 
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3 0 

fore, after herein we have complyedy , 

with the Mode, all that remains 1 7 
ſuperfluous, and 4 Lye ex privilegio. W 
ao 7 
fe 
as 7; 
ten 


permitted, but forbidden, and there 
fore this matter was very trouble 
ſome and tedious to Noble Men 
who by no means admire ſpeciouſ Ane 
trifles. And know, that in com ſeet 
piling this Treatiſe of mine, no yet 


| confiding in my OWN, I have en are | 


quired into the judgment of otheſ,...: 
—— Men and ler then m 1 = 
ſelf, who inform me, that a certaifſc.q0 . 
King called Oedipus, excluded from po Me 
his Throne, came to King Lheſeuſterv. 
to ſecure his Life, which his Ene 1 « 
mies ſought by Treachery. - Nog... 
when he cameto the ſpeech of 7h... n 
ſeas, he heard (for he had. loſt In, 
Eyes) his own Daughter ſpeak 
and knew her voice, and ſo in ſu 
priſe never minding to ſalute K. 
Theſeus, mov'd by a Paternal : 
fection, ran to embrace his Daugh 
ter, but afterwards finding tus « 
rour, was Willing to excuſe it, al 


and d 
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| to beg Theſews*s pardon, who being 


ſedſ a Foo and prudent King interrupt- 
ed him, and ſpoke to him in theſe 
91%, Words. Chear up my Oedipus, I 
ay do not ſo much endeavour to make my 
ere life illuſtrious by other Peoples woras, 
bley 15 my omu actions; Which is a Sen- 
NJ tence worthy of remembrance. 
UF And tho? Men are well pleaſed to 


Oln ſee themſelves honour'd by others, 


na yet if they begin to conſider they 
el are honour'd, after a ſingular and 
chef artificial way, they not only take it 
uin, but moreover perceive them- 
tai ſelves deſpis'd by their Adorers. 
froſſ por that wheedling or rather flat- 


Jl tery, beſides its other Villany, hath 


Faq this defect, that theſe faw ning 
Fellows plainly enough intimate, 
that he whom they make a proper- 


nd proud, and beſides ſo ſenſleſs 
and dull a Blockhead, that he can- 
dot perceive they play upon him. 
HAlſo, vain, exquiſite and ſuperfluous 
eremonies, can't hide their flat- 
Fry, for they are ſo apparent and 
a known 


ty of by their wheedling, is ſo vain 
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kknovn to every one, that ſuch as || i 
uſe*em for their own ends ( beſides | H 
what I have ſaid of the Villany of || ft 
*m to others) are both trouble- le- 
ſome and hateful. But truly there I fa 
is another ſort of Men, devoted to 
theſe ſort of Ceremonies , that 
make a certain tradeand merchan- 
dize of 'em, and diſpoſe. this their 
ſtock of Wiſdom in certain Journals 
and Books of Accounts. For they 
will familiarly nod to a certain fort 
of Men, for another ſort they will 
ſet a Chair, for a meaner Perſon a 
low Joynt- ſtool. Which Ceremo- 
nies, I ſuppoſe, were brought from 
Spain into Italy. But finding cold 
Entertainment with us, they have 
made but ſmall advance. For this 
diſtinction of Quality is very trou 
bleſome among us, therefore none 
ought to make himſelf a judge, tc 
decide whether of two Perſons i 
Nobler: nor ought Ceremonies o. 
other Significations of Love anc 
Kindneſs to be proſtituted, like com 
mon Miſſes , which I have Ka 
ay 
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s | ſome Great Men do at their own 
s | Houſes, who on * and in- 
of | ſtead of their Wages, have wheed- 
. led their Servants, and unhappily 
re | familiar Attendants with certain 
to | Ceremonies. And truly ſuch as 
ar | are mainly pleaſed with the uſe of 
n- em, do it out of a certain Levity, 
eir | and Vanity. And becauſe it is no 
als ſuch hard matter to learn ſuch Ce- 
ey | remonies, which notwithſtanding 
ort take the Eye, and ſeem fine, they 
vill are very ſtudious about em. But 
al greater matters, as having no Ca- 
no- pacity, they go very awkwardly 
om] about to learn, and therefore wiſh 
old all Converſation might be taken up 
zwe] with theſe trifles, like Men that can 
do nothing elſe, and which under 
a ſpecious Rind have no Juice, and 
if you touch 'em grow asit were 
wrinkled, and mouldy. And for 
that reaſon they wou'd be very glad 
that Peoples mutual Actions and 
commerce wou'd extend no far- 
ther then this ſpecious Principle; 
and of theſe you will find a very 
T4 See 
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great number. Others are much ] tha 
upon their artificial Words, and || tin 

_ Geſtures, that they may ſupply the I giv 
defects of a deprav'd, uncultivated || ipe: 
and narrow Soul, remembring that I wh 
it they were ſo reſtrainꝰd and un- Jof 
poliſhed in words, as they are re- ff car: 
ally in themſelves, they wou'd be | wh 
altogether intolerable to other Peo- Th. 
ple. This J truly affirm, and you || eve 

{ſhall find by experience it is ſo, Icon 
that theſe ſuperfluous Ceremonies || the. 
are immoderately uſed for one of | Ma 
theſe two reaſons ; which yet are || Vic 
troubleſome to moſt Men, for they || don 
hinder them from living after their ] ſine 
own way and manner, that is, they dic 
are deſtruQtive of Liberty, which J {hi 
_ Menpaſhonately cover. 
Concerning others, their buſineſs || the! 
and affairs we muſt not ſpeak ill, tho agr. 
People ſeem very willingly to give bav 
their attention, for the envy which 17 z- 

one conceives at the proſperity, and /y; 
| honours of another; But at length be 

every one will have a care of a Bull the! 
hy oy that him 


ö 7 
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that has Hay in hi horns, as the La- 


tin Proverb is, to wit one that 


gives a ſufficient indication , by 
ſpeaking ill of others before you, 
what youare to expect he will ſay 
of you before others. For Men 
care not for the Friendſhip of thoſe 
who Backbite and Vilify others. 
There are ſome alſo who contradict 
every word you ſay, diſputing, and 
contending , by which they ſhow 
they don't know the Nature of 
Mankind. For every. one loves 
Victory, and takes it ill to be out- 


done, as well in Diſcourſe as Bu- 


ſineſs: beſides to love to contra- 
dict others, looks not like Friend- 
ſhip but Hatred. Therefore he 
that in his Converſation with o- 


thers, deſires to be pleaſant and 


agreeable, ſhall not ſo frequently 
have theſe words in his Mouth, 
It is not true. For all that tis as 1 
ſay; and the like: nor at every turn 
be for Laying Wagers, nay, ra- 
ther Mall endeavour as much as in 
him lies, to be of other Peoples 


Opinion 
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A Treatiſe of Manners. 
Opinion, eſpecially in things of no 
reat Moment ; for he that winsin 
uch a Contention as this, is often- 
times the loſer; ſince by being con- 
querour in ſome frivolous Queſtion, 
he oftentimes loſes his beſt Friend, 
and becomes {lighted by others, 


who are not for keeping Company 


with him, leſt they ſhou'd be forc. 
ed to Diſpute with him every 
Hour. In the mean while, peo- 

le call him Names not much to 


his Honour, one crackt-brain, ano- 


ther peeviſb, a third omniſcient, a 
fourth the ſabtil Doctor. But if not- 
withſtanding, a Man ſhou'd be 
challenged by the Company, he: 
ſhall do it after a pleaſant manner, 
and not be ſo greedy of the Victo- 


ry, but that he leave every one to 


his Opinion, and freely refer to the 
judgment of the greater part of the 
Company, or to thoſe that are 
more concern'd, who is in the 
right, and who in the wrong. 
Thus not you, but your Adverſary 
will be the Man that fights, wearies 


2 


him- 
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himſelf, and is all of a ſweat, which 
is ſo far from being decent in a 
well-bred Man, that it procures 


him the ill will, and hatred of o- 


thers. Beſides that theſe Men look, 


and act fo ſtrangely in the heat of 
their wrangling, and diſputes, that 


ſober, and well compoſed minds, 
are uſually much diſpleaſed there- 
with; about which I may perhaps 


ſpeak hereafter. But in the mean 


while, a great many Mea ſo pleaſe 
themſelves in a victory of this na- 
ture, that they care not how they 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe others: And to 
ſhew themſelves to be ſharp, in- 
telligent , and wiſe Men, ſome- 
times they are giving their Coun- 
ſe] to others, ſometimes blaming 


others, ſometimes arguing ; ſome- 


times oppoſing , fo eagerly , that 
from words they almoſt come to 


blows; never liking any, bur their 


own Opinion. But for a Man to 


give Counſel to others, when he is 


not deſired, is nothing elſe but ſay- 
ing he is wiſer then him he cor 
x „ ſels, 
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ſels, and flatly upbraiding him with 
his imprudence and 1gnorance. 
Therefore this ought not to be done 
toall People, we know, but only 
to our Relations and Friends, that 


we are intimately acquainted with, 


alſo to ſuch we have Authority o- 
ver, and of whom we have the 
care and inſpection; however if it 
be to a Stranger, it mult be when 
ſome great danger threatens him. 


But in daily Converſation with o- 
thers, we muſt have a ſpecial care, 


not to obtrude our Counſel upon 
'em, or ſhew our ſelves curioutly 
ſolicitous about their Affairs. In- 
to which Error many fall, eſpeci- 
ally people of leaſt underſtanding. 
For thoſe that are Weak and Igno- 
rant, rarely judge but from their 
Eyes, and other Senſes ; Or give 
themſelves time to think ; being 
ſuch Men as have but few matters 
lying upon their hands, that need 
à curious Diſquiſition, or Examina- 
tion. But let the matter go how 
it Will, this is certain, he that gives 


1 
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K his advice, and as it were, diſper ſes 
it every where, in that very thing, 
e 1 
plainly 1atimates, that others have 
4 a dearth of Sence, and he has plen- 


\ ty. And ſure you may find ſome, 
' | whoareſo fond of this Wildom of 
theirs, that not to embrace their 


” {| Counſelis nothing elle but to go to 
3 - 

4 Daggers drawing; for they ſay It 
f #5 well ; Rich Men care not for Poor 


Mens Counſel ; And, He is a Man who 
| Zakes no Mays Counſel, but his own: 
He dont mind what T ſay; As if in- 
I deed it were not a piece of greater 
/ pride, to deſire others to take your 
advice, than if they, for certain | 
reaſons, ihou'd prefer their own my 
Counſel before yours. Moreover, 
| theyare almoſt guilty of the fame = 
2 tault, who indeavour to correct or | 
„ | find fault with the defects of others, 
: determining all Controverſies after 
J their own mind, and preſcribing 
Eawsto others. This ought not to 
be, alſo, you ſpoke ſuch a word; 
henceforth if you are wiſe, forbear ſuch 
Words and Deeds, alſo, the Wine 
which 


58 A Treatiſe of Manners. ſon, 
' which zou drink, is not wholſome for I bea 
you; you ſhou d rather drink Claret, N 
Such an Ele#aary,and ſuch Pills are at © 
= in this Diſeaſe : And ſo they I Muc 
ave never done blaming and cor- JArg 
recting others. Let us paſs by 
thoſe who ſometimes are Weeding 
out the Tares of another Man's Jdeſt 
Field, and ſuffer their own to be o- Fry b 
vergrown with Nettles and Briers, we 
whom truly *tis very irkſome to wor 
hear. And as indeed there are Noc, 
few or none, who can confine them- it 2 
ſelves to live with their Phyſician Imoc 
or Parſon, much leſs with a Judge fand 
in Capital Caſes, ſo there is none Fcith 
that dare familiarly Converſe with ther 
them. For every one loves liber- fore 
ty, and theſe being perpetual Dicta- ſalto 
tors, rob a Man of it. Therefore {gm 
tisa very ingrateful Cuſtom to be Jin v 
always ready, and deſirous to cor- ral x 
rect others, and exerciſe a ſuper - Iſture 
intendency over them; For this pla 
belongs to Parents and Schoolma- ple, 
fters, and y et you can't be ignorant, fridic 
how unwillingly, for chis very _— 
on, 


| 
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ſon, their Soxs and Scholars are to 
bear them Company. 


at or Jear any body, tho never ſo 


much your Enemy. For this is an 


Argument of greater Scorn, than 
any Injury. For Injuries are done 
either from Anger, or ſome other 
deſire. Now none deſires what eve- 
ry body elſe diſpiſes; and ſo when 
we injure a Man, we count him 
worth our Anger, but when we 
mock or jear him, we put no value 


It all upon him. For when we 


mock a Man, to make him bluſh, 
and diſgrace him, we don't ſeek 
either Profit or Advantage, but ra- 
therPleaſure and Recreation. There- 
fore in our Converſation we muſt 
altogether abſtain from this which 
ſome People are highly to blame 


N 
79 


| Moreover you muſt not Laugh «ri»; 


lin, who upbraid others with natu- 
ral Defects, either in Words, Ge- * e 


raI Df, 


ſtures, or by imitating Stammerers, 
IÞplay-footed , Hunch-backt-peo- 
ple, with their Tongue, or ſome 
I'idiculous Poſture of their Body. 


Allo 
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Alſo thoſe that deride a Man be- 
cauſe Deform'd, Diſtorted, of a 
Mean Preſence, or a Dwarf; or 
=- when a Man has ſpoke imperti- 
4 nently, or improperly, Laugh, and 
admirably hug themſelves; or 
love to make a modeſtPerſoz bluſh; 
Theſe Cuſtoms as very unmanner- 
Iy aredeſervedly hated. And thoſe 
Banterers are next kin to theſe, 
who delight to Joke, and play up- 
on others, not ſo much to leſſen, or 
diſgrace them, but to make them- 
ſelves ſport;zand know there wou d 
 Baxtering be no difference between Fearing 
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= fport, he that Jears, does it in con- 
1 tempt; tho ſometimes the words 
are confounded. But in propriety 
of Speech; he that Jears from the 
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ſport, he that Banters, does it for 
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be very much concern'd at the 


ien and Bantering, but only the end of | 
em is different. For he that Ban- 
ters one, doth it to make himſelf} 


others Diſgrace makes himſelf 
his Diverſion, and wou'd perhaps 


Diſreputation of the other. 


Re- 
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Remember when I wentto School, 
in reading Terence, I learned that 
Mitio,tho' he loved Æſchinus dear- 
ly, uſed fometimes to. Joque him ; 
as when he faith, 1 


Car non ludo han e iſper. 
Do bat mark, 


How Iwill banter ye my Spark. 


From whence it appears, that 
one, and the fame, thing, done to 
one, and the ſame Man, according 
to the mind, and intention, of the 
Doer, may ſometimes be thought 
ſoking, ſometimes jeering. Now, 
becauſe our Will, and Intention, 
can't certainly be known to others, 
it is very inconvenient in our daily 
Converſe with others, to follow a 
Trade ſo doubtſul, and ſuſpicious. 
Yea, the name ofa Jeſter is more to 
de diſlik'd, than delir?d. For it of- 
ten happens that what is ſpoke in 

Den, and Railery, is lookt upon by 
the other, as an affront, and ſo from 
eſt ing, it comes to dow righit 

%ͤ 
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blows. I fay nothing , that ſuch 
jeſting! is a ſort of cheating. Now 
tis natural for any to be concerned, 
When he is deceived, or miſtaken. 
Therefore there are ſeveral reaſons 
to induce one to conclude, that a 
Man who covets the Love, and E- 
Neem of others, ſhould not deſire 
to be a | Maſter 1 in this Science. In- 
deed 'tis true, We can't paſs 
over this Mortal, and Calamitous 
Life, without Mirch, and Recreati- 
on; And becauſe Sport, and Paſ- G. 
time produce Mirth, and Laugh- . 
ter, and conſequentiy Recreation, I 
we generally love thoſe who are 
Facetious, and Pleaſant therein. BE 
And ſo the. . contrary ſeems to be , Y 
true; to wit, that in publick Con- 
verſe to Pan, and Joke, is ſome: 
times very agreeable. Without 
queſtion, ſuch Perſons as can do it 7 hi 
{weetly, and pleaſantly, are more 
agreeable then ſuch as can't. But 
then a great many things are to be 
conlidered. And becauſe tis the 
deſign of him that Jokes to make 
himſel 
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umſelf merry from the ſlip, even 
fa Man iwhom he loves, he mult 
ake care that the fault of the Party 
e jokes, be not ſuch that any Dif- 
grace, or Damage can reſult to him 
rom thence ; Otherwiſe tis diffi- 
ult to diſtinguiſh Jeſts from real 
\fronts. Belides there are ſome 
f fo rough, and intractable tem- 
ers , that *tis dangerous to Jeſt. 
ith *em at all. In ke manner, 
re ought not to jeſt in ſerious, much 
ls, in diſhoneſt matters. For he, 
at does ſo, ſeems to look upon 
ewdneſs,and Villam to be but mat- 
er of Sport, and Paſtime: For 
hich rea ſon, I don't think that La- Lau v. 
1s Uberti diminiſhed the ſhame of 57. 
s baſe Action; Nay, that he ra- 
er augmented it, by his Jocular 
xcuſe; in ſo plainly acknowledg- 
g his Cowardize. For he, tho 
le to defend the Caſtle of Late- 


, ſeeing himſelf Beſieged, and 


Irenches caſt round about him, 


efently ſurrendered it; ſaying, Ie 
N i againſt the nature of a Wolf to 


abide 


Facetious, do not only not deligit 


abide in Holes, and Incloſures. For 
Where there is no room to jeſt, i 


Moreover, you muſt know, tha! 


this way, a Jeſt is no Feſt, but rathe 


who injures another with hi 


do a Man an injury. And 'tis thi 


from them. And above all knov 
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ill becomes any Man to be Witty, 


ſome Jeſts bite, and ſome not} ſu 
concerning winch, I muſt give you 
the Rule of a wiſe Man, to wit! 
Fefts ought to bite like Sheep, ant 
not like Dogs. For if they bite 


an Affront. And the Laws, almoſ 
of every Country, Provide; that h 


Tongue, ſhall be ſeverely puniſh 
ed. And perhaps it were very wel 
to order a ſevere Chaltifement t 
ſuch, as under a pretence of jeſting 


part of a prudent, and well-bre 
Man, to conſider, that Damage | 
recoverable at Law, where a Ma 
is injur d by theſe pungent Jelts 
And, as much as he can, abltal 


that theſe Jeſts w hether poinant, 
not, if they are not Witty, an 


Þu 
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but are alſo very tedious to hear. 
Or if People laugh at all, tis not 
at the Jeſt, but the Jeſter : And be- 
cauſe Jeſts are nothing elſe, but an 
| ingenious Fallacy, and a. Fallacy is a 
ſubtil, and artificial thing, it can't 
be well manag'd, but by a ſharp and 
ready Wit, and ſuch as can exert it 
ſelf Extempore, Therefore Jelts, 
can't be managed by ordinary Peo- 
ple, and ſuch as are flow, and ſtu- 
pid, nay, perhaps not by every one 
that is ingenious. For . Jelts con- 
ſiſt in a certain peculiar readinefs, 
beautiful turns, and ſwift motions 
of the Mind. For which reaſon, 
prudent Men conſider not what 
they wou'd, but what they can do 
herein: and after they have once, 
or twice unſuccesfully try*d their 
skill, finding their Genius lyes not 
that way, leave off, and trouble their 
heads no further about it; leſt for 
their pains they ſhou'd have the re- 
ward of AÆſop's Aſs. But if you 
obſerve the Manners of others, you 
will eaſily find, what I ſay is true; 
"WE 7 to 
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do a Man an injury. And 'tis th 


_ Man, to conſider, that Damage 5 
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abide in Holes, and Incloſures. For 
where there is no room to jeſt, i 
il becomes any Man to be Witty, 
Moreover, you muſt know, that 


ſome jeſts bite, and ſome not 


concerning winch, I muſt give you 
the Rule of a wiſe Man, to wit, 
Fefts ought to bite like Sheep, and 
not like Dogs. For if they bite 
this way, a Jeſt is no Jeſt, but rather 


an Affront. And the Laws, almoſt 


of every Country, Provide; that h: 
who injures another with hi 
Tongue, ſhall be ſeverely puniſh: 
ed. And perhaps it were very wel, 
to order a fevere Chaſtifement t 
{uch, as under a pretence of jeſting 


part of a prudent, and well- bret 


recoverable at Law, where a Mar 
is injur'd. by theſe pungent Jelts 
And, as much as he can, abſtain 
from them. And above all know 
that theſe Jets w hether poinant,"ff 
not, if they are not Witty, and 
Facetious, do not only not delight 
bul 
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but are alſo very tedious to hear. 
Or if People laugh at all, tis not 
at the Jeſt, but the Jeſter: And he- 
cauſe Jeſts are nothing elſe, but an 
ingenious Fallacy, and a. Fallacy is a 
ſubtil, and artificial thing, it can't 
be well manag d, but by a ſharp and 
ready Wit, and ſuch as can exert it 
ſelf Extempore. Therefore Jelits 
can't be managed by ordinary Peo- 
ple, and ſuch as are ſlow, and ſtu- 
pid, nay, perhaps not by every one 
that is ingenious. For ſeſts con- 
ſiſt in a certain peculiar readinefs, 
beautiful turns, and ſwift motions 


of the Mind. For which reaſon, 


prudent Men conſider not what 
they wou'd, but what they can do 
herein: and after they have once, 
or twice unſuccesfully try'd their 
skill, finding their Genius lyes not 
that Way, leave off, and trouble their 
heads no further about it; leſt for 
their pains they ſhow'd have the re- 
ward of #ſop's Aſs. But if you 
| obſerve the Manners of others, you 
will eaſily find, what I ſay is true; 
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to wit, that Jeſts don't become them 


that fain wow? jeſt, but only him that 


Nonſenſical 
and Imper- 


tinentquib- 


LON 


change Syllables, after a fooliſh and 
Senceleſs manner, as Lawyer , Ly 


can; and you may ſee ſome People, 


at every word, an ſwer ſomething 
impertinently; and alſo, often, Non- 


ſenſically, with certain words, 
they have in readineſs; others 


ar, Matrimony , matter of Money ; 


Others ſpeak, and anſwer, other- 


wiſe then was expected, and that 
without any Wit or Grace at all: 
Where is jour Maſter ? In his Clothes, 
enleſs he be in the Bath, How tas 
the Wine? As if it were wet. How 
eats this Meat? It eats nothing, at 


all, To which place belongs that 


of the Prologue of Plautus. 


Hos, quos videtis ſtare hic, capt ivo, 


„ "pp 


It; qui (fant, ii ſtant hic ambo, non 
ſedent. 
WET TE. 
They both do ſtand, Ergo, not fit, tis 


clear. For 


For theſe two Captives that are ſtand- 


} 


Hs 
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Por all theſe ways of Jeſting, as 


you may ealily underſtand, are fit- 
ter for Porters, or Kitchin W en- 
ches then Gentlemen; But to d iſ- 
pute, what Jeſts are Witty, and 
Pleaſant, and what not, is not my 


preſent purpoſe. For this has been : 


copiouſlly treated of by others, more 


Learned, and better able to judge 


thereof, than I. And moreover; 
ſince Jeſts carry an Infallible Teſti- 
mony of their own Grace, and 
Beauty, there 1s no fearof miſtak- 
ing, unleſs you value your ſelf too 


much upon your talent herein. For 


wherever the Jeſt is ſbarp, and 
witty, a great Laughter,and Admi- 
ration,is the confequence thereof, 
Thereſore if your Witticiſms be not 
approved by the Company, leave 
them off, for the defect is in your 
ſelf, not in the Auditors; Who, when 
ſurpriz'd by a ready, ſharp, and 
witty Jeſt, tho? they wou'd never 


ſo fain, can't refrain laughing, from 


whom, as true, and lawtul Judges, 
none ought to appeal to himſelt, 
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Nor 10 play 
the Buffon 


* » 
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and try that again, which had ſuch elight 
ill ſucceſs before. I 4. 

Neither are you to do, or ſay a- In Pan 
ny thing abjectly, or ſcurrilouſly, re cor 
to make others laugh; as, to diſtort put in 
your Eyes, and Mouth, like your Ppught 
Jack-puddings,or Merry-Andrews; well e 
For to do this is more like them, fthe T. 
than a Gentleman. Therefore theſe and V 


_ vulgar ſeſts, and Mimiciſms,are not And t 
to be imitated. Neither ſhall you may r 


feign your ſelf a Fool, and Buffoon; &ted, 
but he that can ſpeak any thing, whick 


that is witty, and new, let him; Fre kt 


he tharican't, let him hold his tongue. umes 
For theſe coming from a quick fan- too b 
cy; which is fine, and graceful ,are a Ithen 
great Sign, and Teſtimony of his breed 


Dexterity, and Manners who ſpeaks fare u 


dem, and wonderfully inſinuate you 
him into the Hearers affection; but I muſt 
if the contrary happens, contrary I mind 
effects ariſe from thence ; for ſuch you 
ſeem like Aﬀes playing tricks, or, have 
ſome far, and purſy Man, dancing read. 
ina Play-houſe. There are alſo now 
other ways of honeſt pleaſure, and I Nar 
F 
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light, only conſiſting in Speech; 
*⁊. when the beauty thereof is not 
n Puns, or Jeſts, which, generally, 
re commended for their brevity, 
ut in a continued Speech; which 


yell expreſſed, ſo as to repreſent 


ſe and Manners of thoſe we ſpeak of. 
t And that he, whom we ſpeak to, 
u may rather think he ſees the thin 

1; Iced, than hears it related. That 


, Iwhich Men, and Women in Boc- 


; Naſe know very well: Altho' ſome- 
. uumes they expreſs indecent things 
- too broadly, and more properly, 
a then becomes Matrons, or Men of 


s breeding ; Almoſt ſo as Comedies 


re wont to be ated. It therefore 
you wou'd relate any thing, you 


mind the Novel, or Hiſt ory, which 
you arc to recite; and likewiſe 


5 
t muſt be ſure to fix well in your 
7 


readineſs; leſt you be forced, every 
now and then, to break of your 


| | | thers 


pught to be rightly ordered, and 
the Temper, Cuſtoms, Geſtures, 


have your words quick, and in 


Narrative; and ſometimes ask o- 


O 
— 


needs know her. 
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others, either the thing it ſelf,or the 
Perſons Names, or Circumſtances: 

or otherwiſe deſire their aſſiſt. 
ance; But if you wou'd relate 
ſomething, that is done, be. 
tween two, or more, you ſha ll not 
ſay, thus he ſaid, and anon, he an- 
ſwered. For theſe Pronouns agree 
to all Perſons, and therefore he that 
hears you, may eaſily miſtake. 
Tis very convenient then, that he, 
which tells a ſtory, expreſs the pro. 
per names , and not change them 


afterwards; that he make no men- 


tion of ſuch things, as, it they had 
been omitted, the Hiſtory wou'd 
have been equally, if not more, plea- 
ſant. He, that Iſpeak of, was ſuch 4 
Man's Son, that lives iu St. Jame's; 
do you know him? He had to Wife, 
the Daughter of ſuch a one, a ſpare 
ſort of 4 2 who uſes to : Jp to 
10 Sc. Clements Church; you muſt 
| Sare if you don't 
know her, you know no body, Alſo, he 
7s 4 good jolly, tall, old Man, that 
wears his own Hair; don't you remem- 
| N ber 
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ber him? Becauſe, if theſe Circum- 
ſtances had happen'd to any other, 
all this longExordium had been ve- 
ry unneceſſary, yea, alſo tedious to 
the hearers, whom, haſtening to 
hear the ſequel of the Story, you 
impertinently keep in ſuſpence. Jult 
ſuch, perhaps, amongſt nice hear- 
ers, wou'd thoſe words of the Lover 
in Plautus be. Megadorus hard by 
is my Uncle; My Fathers name is An- 
timachus ; My name is Lyconides ; 
My Mothers name is Eunomia. For 
it ſignified but little to the preſent 
purpoſe, ſo nicely to reckon up 
his Kindred ; Nay I have learned, 


of a great Maſter of Eloquence, a a 


very uſeful Rule in this caſe, vi. 
Stories ought firit to be compoſed, and 
digeſted in the mind, by feigned names, 
and afterwards related with the addi- 
tion of the proper names of the perſons. 
For thoſe. are given according to 
the Quality of the Perſons , but 
theſe the will of the Parents, or 
ſuch as it concerns. For which 
reaſon in your diſpoling the Story 

| in 


» Plautus in 
Aulularid. 


. 
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your mind; he that was Gripe 


when you come to relate it, ſhall be 
one of your 'Towns-men, ſuch as 
Tantalus, or Euclio; if all your 
Country-men have the ſame Opini- 


on of him, as the Ancients had of 
| theſe Men. But if in the Country 
you live, you know no Perſon, 


whoſe Character is ſuitable to your 


Story , you ſhall ſo conform the 


matter, that it may ſeem tranſaQ- 


ed ſomewhere elſe, and fo invent 
names, at your pleaſure. 


Indeed, 
*tis true, People hear with more 
pleaſure, and our Eyes are more 
attentive,to the geſtures, when the 
relation is ſaid to happen to People 


that we know ; eſpecially , ifthey 


are rightly ſerved in the Concluſi- 
on; then when tis ſaid to happen 


to Strangers, and Forreigners : 


The Reaſon is this; When we 
know ſome certain Man, that uſes 
to do ſuch things, we eaſier believe 
the thing to be done by him, and, 
as it were, ſee him preſent, before 


our Eyes; But "tis not ſo, when 


we 
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| we hear a Story of a Stranger, In 


a longer Narration, or Diſcourſe , 
you ought to uſe choice Words , 


yet ſuch as may be eaſily under- 


ſtood by the prefent Company, 
and ſuch as are ſine, both as to their 
ſound, and ſienification. So if you 
have your choice to ſay, Iwill prick 


him forward, or I will incite him, ra- 


ther ſay the latter. The Snow falls, 
rather than Spits; as ſome love 
the Metaphor ; Becauſe if you ſay 


ſo,your words will be taken Simply, 


and for their Ambigeity , will not 


be wreſted toan Obſcene, or Prepo- 


fteraas fence. But you ought not 
to lead your hearers intoany Ima- 
gination of that kind. And tho? it 
may be, that ſometimes excellent 
Poets, and Men otherwiſe very 


wiſe, have little minded this in 


their Writings, yet, when we en- 
deavour to be agreeable in Con- 
verſation, their Authority ought 
not to have any weight with us. 
But to return to our purpoſe; I ſay, 
we muſt uſe p/ain, and ſignificant 

1 words; 
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What words; Which you may do, by 
3 0. prudently making uſe of ſuch as 
are generally in uſe, in your Coun- 
try, not old, and like torn and tat- 
tered Garments laid by. Such in 
(.) ung the Engliſh Tongue are, (a) mhilom, 
i 1 3 V ar tery, (c) loft, (d) grees, (e) a- 
| Chamber. ſtounded, &c. Moreover let your 
(4) Srair- words, be Simple, not Ambiguous. 
me ..; For Equivocal words, are moſt in 
* Note that Uſe in nig ma's, as in Plautus s Afi 
ſeveral garia. Lt 
7 1 . 4 
Tate. bd in Nunc me illuc ducis, ubi Lapis lapi. 
Heroic Po- om terit | on ol 
| nth Ubi vivos homines mortui incurſant 
Ing a more | | 
| maſculine _boves, 1 
|. Jound then Now you are leading me, where Stone 
grates upon Stone, where dead Oxen 
aſſault living Men. 5 
Likewiſe We muſt pitch up- 
on words as proper as we can, 
and as ſiznificaut of the thing to 
be expreſſed , and ſuch as can't 
be eaſily ſuited to any thing elſe; 
For then your Deſcriptions will 
be ſo lively, that the things them- 
1 8 ſelves 


1 


3 
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ſelves may ſeetn to be repreſented 
to view, and not demonſtrated. 
in words only, but with your 
Fingers, So it is proper to Hors 
ſes to, Nezgh , a Dog to Bark, an 
Hog to Grunt, a Bull to Bellow, a 
Sheep to bleat, a Serpent to Hi. Since 
therefore Genuin, and proper words 
are to be-us'd, in a diſcourſe to o- 
thers, none can conveniently talk 
J. therein, who underſtands not the 
I Tongue that is in uſe. Therefore 

altho? ſome Stranger ſhou'd not un- 

derſtand the Diſcourſe we uſe; 
as ignorant ofthe Tongue, we ought 
ot therefore to ſpoil it; As ſome 
filly Apes take a world of pains to 
expreſs themſelves in the Language 
of ſome one they wou'd diſcourſe 
with; and ſo ſpeak very impro- 
perly. Henceit often happens that 

a German diſcourſes with a Datch- 

man in Dutch, and the Dutch-man 

tor Pomp, and Elegance, ſpeaks in 

German to him. Where neverthe- 

leſs *tis far more eaſie to the hearer, 
to take notice, that they both uſe 

a 
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a Foreign Tongue, than to refrain 
laughing at the many ſoleciſmstheyſſ cen 
= commit. Therefore we muſt ne ſerv 
0 ver uſe a Foreign Language, bu eiche 
It upon neceffity, when we can't bel No. 
N other wiſe underſtood, But in harr 
common Converſation with others, I ... 
1 wee ſhou'd uſe our Mother Tongue, . 
ſi tho by others, that have a better, it I ore 
be look't upon as very inferiour, N offer 
I id ignoble. For a Bavarian ſubſ 
| had much better expreſs himſelf I free 
0 in his own Language, tho? it I vo 
be lookt upon not fo fine, than 
Fl the Miſnian, or any other. For 
iſ tho' he takes never fo much care, 
0 - he will never have ſuch proper, 
i and peculiar words in readineſs as 
li the Natives of Miſuia. But if Men 
li conſider the Perſons they ſpeak to, 
and therefore abſtain from theſe 
proper, and fingular words, and 
uſe other general, and common 
| words inſtead thereof, certainly 
| the Diſcourſe will by this means 
' become leſs pleaſant. Moreover 
1 every well-bred Man will take 
1 care 
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care, he uſe no undecent or ob- 


ſerve the decency of words coaliſts 


either in their ſound or fignthcation; 


Now there are ſome Words of an 
harmleſs ſignification, yet for all that 


their ſound is ſomething like ſuch as 


carry obſcenity in em. When there⸗ 
fore words never ſo little ſuſpected 


offer themſelves, Chaſt Ladies uſe to 


ſubſtitute intheir room ſuch as are 
free from ſuch ſuſpicion; Altho? 
you may find ſome not ſo well bred, 
that often enough, and too inconſi- 
derately let fall ſome word, at 
which, if it were named to em on 
purpoſe, themſelves wou'd bluſh. 
Therefore Women who are wel!- 
bred, or wow'd be taken for ſuch, 
muſt take ſpecial care to refrain 
from words that are undecent, as 
well as things; Nor only from thoſe 


that are really ſo, but from ſuch as 


may, or may ſeem to be obſcene, 
and unbecoming. You mult alſo 
know that tho*twoe or more words 
be univocal, yet one may be more 
decent than the other, as for ex- 

1" ample 
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ſcene expreſſions. You may ob- 
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expreſs the ſame ſence in a more 


fons to call unchaſt Women, ra- 
ther Miſſes than N. and ſo of 
the reſt. Neither are obſcene and 


fine fece dies, 4 Day without am I. 
Dregs. For ſuch a poor, low, and 
putid word was very ill ſuited, I. 


Proverbs; whoſe ſence indeed is very 
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ample. It is handſom enough to ſay 


he lodged with the Woman, but o 


1 NE! 
you 
has 
ſome 
bette 
FR. 


2 OU 
undecent words alone to be avoid. — 


proper word, wou'd be very inde- 
cent. So it becomes well-bred Per- 


ed, but alſo Poor and Mean words, End « 


eſpecially in thoſe places where the 
Diſcourſe is about grave, and ſeri- 
ous matters. For that reaſon the | 
Poet was juſtly cenſured, who in a 
diſcription of a clear day ſays, Et 


them 
cou 


in my Opinion, to ſo bright and 
illuſtrious a Theme. Nor ſhould 
any one call the Sun the Candle or | 
Lamp of the World, for this beſides 

the tapeinoſis, or poverty of the 
word, repreſents to the mind the 
ſtink of Oyl, or Kitchin- ſtuff. To 
this place belong a great many 


good, 
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ay 10d, but the words not ſo cleanly. 


„ nerefore in longer Narrations , 
e you muſt not only obſerve all that 
has been ſaid hitherto, but alſo 
ſome other things, which you may 
better learn of Maſters, and the Art 


you muſt accuſtom your ſelf to E- 
kwant, Modeſt, and Pleaſant words, 
End ſuch as have no bitter reliſh in 
hem. For you {hall rather ſay, 
cou'd not expreſs this in ſaitable 
words, than, you don't underftand me. 
\[tho? 'tis better to ſay thus, let us 
think a little, if the matter is not ſo, 


. nd ſo; than, you are miſtaken , for 
0 le thing is not ſo, or, you dont un- 
5 t. 


r ſtand this. For *tis a very de- 
ent, and winning way to excuſe a- 
other; even in a matter, wherein 
A Fou perceive he is too blame. Nay, 
ho your Friend has committed an 
Errour, you ſhall lay the blame up- 
To your ſelf, as well as him, before 

ou go about to admoniſh , or re- 
Trove him, ſaying thus, or to the 
od. Pe purpoſe, we are very much mi. 

J | | 


H 2/ ſtaken, 


of Rhetorick, Amongſt other things, 
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ſuch and ſuch 4 thing yeſterday, tho 


ſuch, or ſuch a buſineſs for me. Or ii 


than, you have buried it in Oblivion 


theſe, and ſuch like Words carry 
ſting with 'em, and are dipt in the 
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len, alſo ; we remember*'d not to do 


he forgot it, not you. Alſo thoſe I , 
words, Which ill-bred people uſe, 2 ba 
when they ſay, if this that you ſay be 
true, is very unhandſome. For we 
muſt not ſo eaſily call peoples vera. ¶ leſs 


city into queſtion : Moreover, iff like 


any body hath promiſed you any 
thing whichafterwards he has not The 
per rmed, tis unfit to ſay, you bera 
broke your word, unleſs extreme ne- that, 
ceſſity, or the defence of your owa t ai 
Reputation, force you to it; But 
if the other have deceiv*d you; you 

ay ſay; Perhaps you forgot to at 


he ha's forgot, you ſhall rather ſay abort 
you cod not do this buſieſs : Or Miao. 
did not come into your mina, rathei 


Jou did not mind your promiſe. Fo 


Poy ſon of Reſentment, and Uf 
braiding ; ſo that ſuch as often uk 
'em, are lookt upon to be Men 


a ſower, and rigid temper; and 
every one avoids their Converſati- 


a bad and fooliſh cuſtom of Talka- 
tiveneſs, ſo as not to conceive any 


leſs expreſs it in words, but run on 
like hunting Dogs, who, for too 


Therefore, without fartHer deli- 
beration, I will admoniſh you of 
that, which becauſe fo well known 
to all, perhaps may ſeem ſuperflu- 


form thereof, in your mind; for 
Jo your Speech will be a timely not 
} Fabortive Birth. Moreover, if you 
have regard to this advice, it will 


r | 


thelſ never happen, that in ſalutim o- 
'20"thers , you ou d forget their 
Fo! Names, or be forced to ask ſome 


) Yother to prompt you, nor have oc- 
Ieaſion laughing to ſay, I was ont; 1 
ought to have ſaid ſo, and ſo, or to 

oj H3 heli 
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on, as they wou'd Thorns, and 
Thiſtles, with their naked Feet. 
And becauſe I know ſome given to 


certain Sence in their Mind, much 
much haſt , catch not the Hare; 


ous. Never begin any Diſcourſe 
till you have præconceived the 
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heſitate a long while, till you 
have found the Word, which is in. 
tolerably troubleſome to the Hear. 
ers. You muſt take care alſo that 

your Voyce be not hoarſe, or 
rough, nor in laughing, or other. 
wiſe, like the creeking of a Cart- 
Wheel. 'You muſt alſo forbear 
ſpeaking, whilſt you yawn. In. 
deed, Iam not ignorant, that tis 
not in our Power to have a ready 
Tongue, or a good Voice, yet he 
that Stammers, or is Hoarſe, ought 
not to talk more than all the Com- 

or ; but rather to correct that 

Defect, by Silence, and Attention. 
Tho? by care, and endeavour, in 


Care, and forme meaſure theſe defects of Na- 


Eadea - ture may be corrected. Alſo *tis 
ſuns” Ils. Very indecent to lift up ones Voice, 
ſure, help like a common Cryer, or ſpeak ſo 


Naruee's low, as not to be heard. But it 


defefts. your words are not heard, at firſt 


and ſo muſt be repeated, the ſecond 
time, you muſt neither ſpeak too 
low, nor too high; leſt you ſhow'd 
diſcover, you are in a Paſſion, be- 


cauſe 


cauſe you are put to ſpeak the ſame 
thing over again. Alſo your words 


der, they are uſed in common Diſ- 
courſe, neither to be involved,and 
er. I intricate, nor too ambitiouſly tra- 
rt. ¶ jected, which many, from a certain 
ear affectation of Eloquence, uſe to do, 
In · | whoſe Diſcourſe verily is more like 
tis the form of ſome Notary Publick, 
dy [who is reading in the Mother 
he Tongue an Inſtrument, which he 


zht I had writ in Latin, than that of a 


m- Perſon uſing his own Mother 
hat | Tongue. Truly a Diſcourſe ſo tra- 
on, Jiected, and perplexed, ſometimes 


in Bis ſuitable to ſuch as make Verſe , 


Ja- but, in familiar Diſcourſe, is far 
tis from being grateful. Neither muſt 
ice, we only abſtain from Poetical Phra- 
ſo ſes, but alſo that Pompous way of 
- if Iſpeaking, for if we don't, it will 
rſt, be unpleaſant, and troubleſome. 
nd JAltho? tis a piece of greater Art to 
Diſcourſe after this manner, than 
to do it after the common way. 
Bur this muſt be done in its proper” 
ule H 4 ſeaſon 
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ought to be placed, after the or- 
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ſeaſon. Becauſe he that walks a. 
long the Streets, ought not to dance, 
bur go; fortho' all People can go, 
and all can't dance, yet this is ht. 
ter for a Wedding than the Streets, 
Therefore you ſhall take care to re. 
frain this proud and pompous way 
of ſpeaking. Nor wou'd J have 
you fall into the other extreme, 
vi. an abject, and low way which 
the very dregs of the People, Cob- 
lers, Porters, and Waſher-women 
uſe. But rather to imitate the Dil- 
courſe of Men of Faſhion, and 

Breeding ; which how you may 
do in ſome meaſure, I have ſhown 
you before; to wit by taking care 
that your Diſcourſe, as to its Ma. 
ter, be neither /ow, frivolous, ſordid, 
nor vicious. Alſo if you take care 
to uſe words in your own Tongue 
which are pare, proper, ſound-well, 
and have good Ideas annext 0 
them, and bring the repreſentation 
of nothing unclean, diſhoneſt, or 
vile. Alſo if you take care to dil- 
poſe your words neatly , fo = 
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they ſeem not accidentally jumbled 
together, and confuſed ; neither 


with a certain obſcure diligence , 


ſhackled into Meaſure, and Feet. 


Ifalſo you endeavour prudently, 


and diſtinctly to pronounce your 
Sentences, and not to joyn things of 
a different import. Beſides if in 
your Diſcourſe, you neither be ſo 


{low as a Man that fits at Table, 


when his Belly is full, nor ſo greedy 


as one that is ſtarved, but ſpeak as 


a moderate Man ought to do, If 
' alſo you pronounce your Letters, 


and Syllables, with a certain agree- 
able ſweetneſs ; yet not like a pet- 
ty School-maſter, who is teaching 
Children to Spell and Read; nor 
chew your words, or ſpeak em by 
_ cluſters, and as it were ſwallow 
em again. Therefore if you ex- 


actly remember theſe, and ſuch 


like præcepts, others will hear you 


with delight, and pleaſure: and 


you ſhall gain the reputation of an 


honourable , well-bred, and accom-. 
| pliſſpt Gentlemen, to your great 
5 commend a- 
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commendation. Beſides, there are deſit 
many who can never tell when to ter. 
end their Diſcourſe ; but as a Ship | Mo! 
under fail with a brisk gale of I ſudè 
Wind, even when the Sails are I or t 
furl'd, ſt ill runs along, fo do they, || fom 
with a certain eagerneſs, continue || com 
their diſcourſe ; and rho? their mat- | han 
ter fail em, don't leave of, but either || mat 
over with the fame thing again, || wh 
or prate whatever comes firſt to || of e 
their Tongues end. Some alſo have || gra 
ſuch an inſatiable delireof ſpeaking, I Dil 
that they interrupt others alſo, that wa 
would ſpeak. And as ſometimes | oth 
we ſee, on a Country Dunghil | be 
Chickens ſnatch Grains of Coin yo 
out of one anothers Bills, ſo theſe || by 
people take the words out of ano- he: 
thers Mouth ; for they preſently the 
begin to talk, and pur People into litt 
ſuch a. paſſion, that they wou'd br 
rather make uſe of their Hands, or 
than Tongues, with 'em. For if or 
by you well conſider the matter, there {|| dc 
| 15 nothing that provokes a Man be 
Wi fooner, than if he is croſſed in his th 
| delire, 
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deſire, even in the ſmalleſt mat- 


ter. As if you ſhoud open your 


Mouth to yawn, and another on a 
ſudden ſhowd come, and ſhut it, 
or take up a Stone to fling it at 
ſomething, and another ſhou'd 
come at your back, and ſtop your 
hand. Therefore as theſe, and 
many other things of this Nature , 
which croſs the mind, and purpoſe 


of others, even in play, or jeſt are in- 
grateful, and tobe avoided. So in 


Diſcourſe tis better to help for- 


ward, than to croſs the deſire of 


others. Therefore if any one ſhall 
be very earneſt to tell ſome ſtory, 


you ſhall not ſpoil his Narration 


by ſaying you know it, or you have 
heard of it, or if in the Series of 
the ſtory, he ſhou'd ſprinkle ſome 
little lye, or ſo, you ſhall not up- 
braid him with it, either in Word, 


or Geſture, as ſhaking your Head, 


or diſtorting your Eyes, as ſome 


do, declaring they can by no means 


bear the bitterneſs of that Lye. But 


this is not the true cauſe thereof, ra- 


ther 
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ther their Morolity , and Inculti. 
vated temper, which makes them 
ſo crabbed both in their Diſcourſe, 
2 Offices, that none can abide 

dem. It is alſo very troubleſome 
to interrupt any one in his Diſ- 
courſe, which is juſt as pleaſing to 
another, as it would he to you to 
be croſſed in the chace, when you 
are upon the full ſpeed. Nor is it 
ſit, that when another is ſpeaking, 
you take of the attention of the 
company, either by ſhowing em 
ſome new thing, or ſome way elſe, 
diverting 'em: nor does it become 
you to diſmiſs ſuch, as not you, but 
others, have invited. You ought 
alſo to be attentive, when others 
Diſcourſe with you, that you may 
not have occaſion every now and 
then to ask them, What do you ſay ? 
What was that you ſaid? Which 
fault many are ſubject to; which 
yet is as troubleſome to the ſpeak- 
er, as if he ſhou'd hit his Foot a- 
gainſt a Stone in going along. All 
theſe ways, and generally whatſo- 


lt; 
em 
rſe, 
ide 
me 
iſ 
to 
to 
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ever directly or indirectly, is a ſtop 
to the ſpeaker, are carefully to be a- 
voided. And if any one be ſlow in 
ſpeaking, you ought not to antici- 
pate him, or help him with words, as 
tho? you abounded, and he want- 


ed. For many take this ill, and fuch 


eſpecially, as think themſelves very 


Eloquent, and make account you 


don't look upon em ſuch Orators, 
as they think themſelves to be, and 


ſomething to them in a Science, 


TArt] which themſelves profeſs, 
even as ſome Merchants do, who 


take it as an affront for a Perſon to 
offer to help them with Money, as 


if they were poor, and wanted the 
aſſiſtance of others. And know that 
every Body thinks he can ſpeak 


well enough, tho' ſome in Modeſty 
deny it. Nor can I think what 
ſhould be the Reaſon, why he that 
knows leaſt, ſhou'd commonly talk 
moſt ; from which well-bred Men 
ought to abſtain, eſpecially, if they 
are not Men of great Sence ; re 

that 
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that you have a mind to ſuggeſt 
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that not only for this Reaſon, that 


tis difficult for one, and the ſame 
Man, to talk much, and err little, 


but alſo that he who is Verboſe, 


ſeems, ſome way or other, to ſet up 
for a Perſon of more Worth, or, as 
if he was a Maſter, and they his 
Scholars. Therefore tis unſeemly 
to pretend to any Excellence this 


way, above others. And into this 


Fault, not only many Men, but 
Nations fall, viz. of being Pratlers 


and great Talkers. Wo be to thoſe 


Ears which theſe Engins are con- 
tinually battering. 5 
Now as too much Talkativeneſs 
on the one Hand, fo too much Si- 
lence on the other Hand, is careſul - 
ly to be avoided. For to be ſilent 
where others ſpeak in their turn, is 
juſt as tho? a Man ſhould go into 


the Tavern, and refuſe to pay his 
reckoning. And becauſe to diſ- 


courſe with others, is to lay open 
ones Mind to the Hearers; He that 
keeps ſilent, when others are diſ- 
couriing in their turns, ſeems not 

to 
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I have a mind to be known to o- 
hers; for: which Reaſon, as thoſe 


ho aceuſtom themſelves at ſolemn 


icetings; and Feſtivals, to drink 


high, even to the greateſt Exceſs, 
:ſually drop thoſe, ho don't drinks 
ſo at Merriments, and friendly En- 
tertainments, no Body cares for the 


fore that Company is moſt plea- 
ant, where every Man ſpeaks, and 
is falent in his turn. 


There lived formerly in Pelopo- 


ie ſus, as ancient Hiſtories record, a 
very ingenious and worthy Gentle- 


nan, a Statuary by Profeſhon, who 


was called, as I ſuppoſe, from 
his Renown, Polzeletus. He, when 
he was very Old, compild a 


Treatiſe, in which were compre- 


hended all the Rules of his Art, 
how all the Limbs of an human Bo- 


dy were/to be meaſur'd, every one 
apart, or in Proportion to each o- 
ther, to correſpond in an Adequate 


Symmetry to one another. This 
be called his Canon. or Rule, de- 
| ſirous 


1 


Company of theſe Mutes. There- 
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ſirous to ſhow, that all Statuarie; 
in future times ſhou'd regulate 
their Work by that Standard 
as Stones, and Walls, have certain 
Rules of Proportion, by which they 
are examined. But, becauſe tis far 
eaſter to ſpeak of things, than to do 
em; and beſides, the greater part 
(eſpecially of the unlearned World) 
| have their external Senſes more ata! 
command, than their Mind and In- 
tellect, and, becauſe not ſo remote, i del 
better underſtand Particulars, andfl noi 
Examples, then Univerſals, or Syl- I cert 
Togiſms 3 This excellent Statuary, pre! 
1 in condeſcenſion to the underſtand - Uſe 
i ing of Common Artiſts, which didi be 
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and at the ſame time to make his you 
name more illuſtrious, prepared the Bu 
14 beſt Marble, of which, by continu - thi 
[ih al Labour, he form'd a Statue, as un 
Wm perfect in the Symmetry of all its ſhe 
Parts, as he had formerly laid down] hi 
Rules for it in his Book; and as th 
formerly he had call'd his Book, ſof ha 
having made this Statue, he _—_ 
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hat his Rule. But I heartily wifh'T 
ou'd only attain to the one of 
hoſe Excellencies, both which this 
noble Artiſt ſo perfectly under- 
ſtood, viz. to lay down Rules in my 
ook commenſurate to the Subje& 
atter thereof. For the other, I 
mean,to give you Examples in my 
ſelf, and my own Manners, 3 
anſwering the Rules, which I have 
laid down, may be perhaps impo{- 
ſible for me; fince in order to mo- 
del the Manners of Men, 'tis not 
enough to have the Science, and 2 


certain Rule, but they muſt be re- 


preſented hy Exerciſe, and daily 
Uſe, which in a ſhort time, can't 
be acquired. But, a great many 
Years are requir'd to do it ; and 


you ſec have but a very few left. 


But you ought not for this, to 
think my Rules ever the more 
uncertain. For a Man may eaſily 
ſhow another a Place, where he 
himſelf loſt his Way. Nay they 


that have loſt their Way, probably 
have taken better Notice, and re- 
5 member 
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Minds are tender and flexible, ſuc 
as had the Care of me, had unde: 


were rugged, and rude naturally}. 


better than any other, that alway + 
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member the turnings,and by- pati 


had the good Fortune to hit right 
But if in my Childhood, whe 


{ſtood rightly, to bend, ſe Joften, and 
poliſh my Manners, whic hes 


probably by their Inſtructions, If 
might have become ſuch an one 
I endeavour to faſhion, and fornſf, 
youat this time, who aro my great p 55 
eſt Care. For altho' the Power o rut 
Nature be great, tis often over og, 


come, or at leaſt corrected by end 


and Exerciſe. But this Diſciplin er ! 


muſt begin very early, by whichſoiq 


the faults of Nature are amended, In H 


before they grow too ſtrong, and vou 


eat many et t 


powerful ; ' bo this a 2 
en by the g 


People negled. Nay w 


Impulſe of their own vicious Incli· ou 


nations, they have wander d out ery 
of the right Way, and without any Þcen 
endeavour to oppoſe, follow whi- Nis . 


therſoever * hurry em along, Nat 
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ther while to run, now turn round, Ia (1 
now leap; and you know a Horſe N cho 
may be taught all this. If there. feet 
tore Horſes, Dogs, Fowls, and 
many other Creatures, which are 
wilder, ſubmit themſelves to be 
governed by our Reaſon, and learn 
What naturally they were ignorant 
of; and, as far as their Condition 
will admit, are in ſome Sence Pri. 
dent, and Valiant; not by Nature pe 
indeed, but by Cuſtom; how much 
better might we be, if we wou'dF* 
be attentive to the diftates of our 
own Reaſon. But our Sences love, 
and covet preſent Pleaſure, let it 
— be what it will, hating, and re- 
ne moving, all manner of trouble 
Fl And fo, becauſe Reaſon ſeems bit - Fel 
ter to them, they ſhun it, becauſep 
it is not calculated totheir Pleaſures u d 
which oftentimes are hurtful ; buſſ) th 
rather to Goodneſs and Honeſty, dſurc 
 whichalwaysare joined with trouPth 
ble, and bitterneſs; chiefly to ſuciifge, 
whoſe taſt is adulterated and deſſke tl 
praved. For, ſo far forth as 
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rſe tho never ſo dainty, and ſweet 


re. em bitter, or ſale ; and conſe- 
4 (quently, is in a pett at his Cook- 


therein; for *tis not the Meat which 
i; in the fault, but his own vitiated 
and depraved Taſt; fo Reaſon al- 
ſo, which in it {elf is ſweet, ſeems, 


be bitter. And therefore, likenice 
and delicate Palates, we refuſe to 
ud Taſte it, and generally thus ex- 
our uſe our want of Inclination there- 
ove o, by ſome ſuch Apology as this, 
t i Mature ought neither to be ſpurr a, 


re. Por reined, but to be ſuffered freely to 


1ble Ney on an uninterrupted Courſe. But 
bit. Ferily, for my part, I am apt to 
auſeÞ*lieve, if Oxen, Aſſes, (if not Hogs) 
ares, ou'd ſpeak, ; _y cou'd not ſay a- 

but) thing more diſingenuous, and 
eh bſurd, then this. For at this rate, 
rrouÞoth in our prime, and declining 


ſuch ige, we ſhou'd be Children; and 


| deÞſke them too, when we become 
+ a 4 Gray, 
1; ; _ 2 


maid, who is altogether faultleſs 


, not from its own, but our Taſt, to 
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ie according to Sence, we are like 
1d, Ia ſick Perſon, to whom all Meats, 
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Gray, ſhou'd want our Whiſtle 


not put it ſo much upon the ſcored 


an unmannerly Man, Courteous 
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and Rattles, if we hadnot Reaſon, 
which grows. up with us, and be. 

ing ripe, after a ſort, performs that 
excellent Metamorphoſis, of Beaſts 
into Men: ſo as to exerciſe over 
our Sences, and Appetites, an im- 
perial Soveraignty. Altho', when 
we paſs the Bounds of Honeſty, in 
our Life, and Manners, we muſt 


Nature, as upon our own depra 
vedneſs ; which being ſo; tis: 
miſtake. to ſay we have no Br: 
dles or Curbs upon our Nature, ye 
we have two, to wit, Experience 
and right Reaſon. But, as I was 
faying before, tis not in the Pow 
er even of Reaſon it ſelf, to mi 


Genteel, and agreeable without Ui 
and Exerciſe : which m muſt be th: 
Product 1 time. For which Rea 

ſon, we ought early to apply out 
ſelves to right Reaſon ; not only 
that we may have more time i 


Exerciſe, 1 in order to grow ſuch, 
5 
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Jof = 2 of her 1 p 
But alſo, that our Age, being yet 
tender, ſoft, and innocent, may 
receive, with more Eafe and Plea- 
ſure, the Impreſſions of Religion, 
im · and Vertue. For thoſe things we 
have, as it were, ſucked in with 
our Milk, uſually pleaſe every Day 
more and more. And for this Rea- 


Jatho' he underſtood, that any o- 
ther, that ſhou'd Act before him, 
enced was of little or no Reputation. For 
wei he made Account, that the Specta- 


akFkind, by the firſt recital, wou'd ad- 
aus mit no other, tho' much better. 

But, becauſe of the Reaſon alread 
Jilledged, my Life can't be an exa 
pattern of my Doctrine, as Poh- 
Aldletas his Statue was an exam 
Ile of all his Rules; I muſt con- 
e uftent my ſelf, in ſome Meaſure, to 
1, Mfreſcribe what ought to be done, 

Dy ” &8 


Ftors being render'd familiar and 


| 119 I 
ſhe commands us, and ſoto become 


on, they ſay, that one Theodoras, Tbeode- 
Iz noble Tragedian, wou'd always ws :4- 
be the firſt Actor in his own Play: n. 
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fince I am not able to make my ff en 
Actions ſo expreffive thereof, as 1 na 
deſire. But, becauſe by Darkneſs, þ 
we know what Light is, and by m 
Silence, what a Sound is, fo by lei 
theſe Manners of mine, too im- to 
perfect, and obſcure, you may at {| di 
leaſt gather, how great the Beauty, | Ac 
and Splendour, of pleaſant, and a-f th 
greeable Manners is. To return an 
therefore to our purpoſe ; which || th 
ve haſten to conclude ; we fay, the 
that decent, and agreeable Manners, Be 
are ſuch as affect ſome of the Sen- 5y 
ces with Pleaſure, at leaſt, are nei. cal 
ther troubleſome to the Appetite, as 
nor Imagination, of thoſe we Con · Pe 
verſe withal. And fo much may ge- 


ſuffice for this. for 
1 : Beſides you muſt know, that fer 


2 gel People love, and admire, Beauty, be: 
Grace. and a 8 Mien, and very all 
much abhor their Contraries. And ſed 


indeed this Priviledge is peculiar to ma 
Mankind: for other Creatures know i qu 
not what Beauty, and a fine Carr: Fo 
age is; which conſideration ſhou'd] Ey 
Fw he en 
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endear *em the more to us, and, more 
articularly, to ſuch as excel others 
P parts, and Knowledge, as being 
moſt capable to conſider the excel- 
lence rar 


difficult; yet, to give you ſome 


Account thereof, know, where 


there is a convenient Agreement, 


and commenſurate Proportion of 


the Parts to one another, and to 


the whole, there is that we call 


Beauty; and in whatſoever this 
Symmetry 1 
call that Beautiful. And therefore, 
as 2 certain learned, and eminent 
Perſon has obſerved to tne ; : Beauty 


generally is one certain thing, but De- 

formity a Medly. This 4 may ob- 
Fine, and 

deautiful young Ladies, in whom = 


ſerve, in the Face © 


all things are ſo formed, and diſpo- 
ſed, as to ſeem to concenter, to 


make up that one Face ; but it is 


quite contrary in deformed Perſons: 
For, if ſome one vu reat goggle 
Eyes, ſmall N 2 blubber Cc heeks, 


is found, we may truly 
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And, altho' exaQitly ., 
to define what Beauty i is, be very Beauty is. 
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a wry Mouth, a long Chin, a taw. 


ny Skin; ſhe ſeems to have the Face 


of no one particular Woman; but 


one made up in Parcels of many Fa. 


ces. You may alſo find ſome, whoſe 
Features, and Limbs conſidered a- 


part, are very beautiful, but all 


compared together, ugly and de- 


formed; for no other Reaſon, but 
becauſe thoſe Parts, which are fo 


os 


beautiful, when ſeparate, are not 
the Parts of one, but many hand- 


ſome Women; ſo that ſhe ſeems to 


have borrowed this, from that Beau. 


ty, and that from another. And, 


it may be, that Painter, who view- 
ed the Calabrian Ladies naked, did 


nothing, but only conſider the Parts 
ofa Beauriful Body in many,where- 


of this Lady had borrowed this, 
and the other thar, from the per- 
fect Model of ſome beautiful Lady. 
For, if he had obliged every one to 
reſtore the Parts ſhe had borrowed 
from the ſaid accompliſht Beauty, 
and having ſummed them up all, 
finely cemented them, one to ano- 

ther ; 


- —— — — — 
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ther; he would have imagined He. 


Nor wou'd Ihave you to think, tis 
1 in the Face and Limbs of an 
Humane Body only ; yea, the very 
{ame Rule holds in our Diſcourſe, 
and Actions. For Inſtance, If you 
ſhou'd ſee a noble Lady, and wel] 
dreſs d, in a public Place, fcowring 
her Pans, and Kettles, hy a River- 
ſide, altho? ſhe were altogether a 
Stranger to you, you wow'd' not 
o be very well pleaſed to ſee her, be- 
1- || cauſe of the Medly of Lach, and 
J, | Kztchin-mench in one Perſon; ſince 


in reality ſhe was a rich and noble 


d |} Lady, but her Employment, that 
8 of the meaneſt of her Sex: And 
] yet no ungrateful ſmell, or ſavour, 
k no unpleaſant ſound, or colour 
- | wou'd be offenſive from this Lady; 
. | cor wou'd ſheotherwiſe create any 
0 averſion in your Appetite; but this 
i || propendency in her Humour, and 
A the Action it ſelf, ill becoming ſuch 
a Perſon, wow'd produce a diſlike. 

Therefore you ought equally, or 


Ws v 2 3 


ra- 


lens Beauty ſuch, and ſo united. 


» 
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rather more, to avoid theſe diſa- 
greeing, and unſuitable Manners, 
then thoſe I have mentioned before. 
Since it is much more difficult to 
know your Failures in theſe than 
thoſe ; uſe, the Actions of the Net 
Senſes are more perceptible, then 
thoſe of the Intellet. Neverthe. Port 
leſs, it may often fall out, that 
what is offenſive to the Intellect, by 7 
is ſo alſo to the Senſes ; but upon a %, 
different Account; as I was telling ae 
you before, when I was ſhewing 
you, that every Body ought to dert 
wear ſuch Cloaths, as are in the "pF 
Mode, left he ſhould ſeem to find und- 
fault with others, or ſet up for a Iuvitk 
Reformer, in this point, which ve- for 
ry thing, not only goes againſt the deſi 
Grain of ſome Peoples Appetite, butt 
who are deſirous of Praiſe, but al- and 
ſo is diſpleaſing to Men of Sence. ff 
For the Clothes in Faſhion in the [Bear 
Conquerours Days, wou'd look but time 
very oddly on a Man now. Nor mor 
have People, a leſs averſion for ſuch T 
as go clothed like Grooms, and fitent 
Coach- but: 
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Coachmen, looſe, and that wou'd 
equally fit any other. In like man- 
ner, I have reckon'd up ſeveral 
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things before, which were proper 


enough to repeat in this Place, as 
not obſerving that Mean, and Pro- 
portion, I am here ſpeaking of, 
neither are duly Circumſtantiated 
by Time, Place, Things, and Per- 
ont, as they ſhou d; for theſe things 
are highly taking with moſt Men. 
But T choſe rather to rank em un- 


Ider the Standard of the Sences, and 


Appetites, then to Marſhal them 
under the Intellect, that they may 

with more Eaſe be known by all. 

For every one can apprehend, or 

deſire what is obvious to the Senſes; 

but to underſtand Vrverſals aright, 

and have a certain and full Idea 

of that which we ſometimes call 
Beauty, ſometimes Neatneſs, ſomc- 

times Gracefulneſs, is a matter of 

more difficulty. | Tie wat 6- 

Therefore, we ought not to con- 4 


a thing 


tent our ſelves to do a thing well ; well,unleſ; 


3 - *+h alſo it b 
but to endea vour allo to do it with 2 


4 Grace. 
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a Grace. Now Gracefulneſs it no. 
thing elſ e but 4 ſpark ing Light, refle 


TH 3 70 
ing from a fine Diſpoſition Ul things, fac 


and neat diſtribution of the Farts, in 
proportion to the whole Without he 


which Symmetry,well-doing is not * 


Oraceful, and Beauty it ſelf, Wantz y, 
that Fineneſs, and Gayety, which Z 
ſhou'd recommend it. And as Meats, _ 
tho' good and wholeſome, do not 
pleaſe, if either they are not at all, or hat 
dly ſeaſon d; ſo ſometimes the less 
Manners of Men, tho in themſelves þ,, 
harmleſs, are nevertheleſs ſilly, def 
and troubleſome, unleſs a Perſonſ you 
learn that ſweetneſs with em, tim 
which, I ſuppoſe, the Latins call Tre 
*Venuſtas. Therefore, every Vice up- ly tc 
on its own Account, and for no o-· but 
ther Reaſon,ſhou'd diſpleaſe us, a ners 
being ſo unhandſome, and unſuita - in c. 
ble, that moderate, and ingenu- ſupe 
ous Minds, can't bear the Irkſom. j on t 
neſs, Baſeneſs, and Nauſeouſneſs of ( 


thereof. Therefore, he who in fore, 
Converſation, deſires to be valu- logu 


ed, ſhou'd take care to abſtainſ- 
F 
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from Vices „ and more particularly, 


ſuch as are egregiouſly ſordid, ſuch 
as Luxury, Covetouſneſs, Cruelty, and 
the like: whereof ſome are altoge- 


cher abject, and mean, as Gluttony, 


Drunkenneſs ; ſome Filth, as to be 


Luſtfull ; ſome wicked, as Murder, 
and the reſt : Now every one of 
theſe, properly, and of it ſelf, is 


hated, by one, more, and another, 
leſs; but all of them in general as 


baſe, and, unlawful, make a Man 


deſpiſed by his Company, as I told 
you before. But becauſe, at this 


time, I did not deſign to write a 


Treatiſe of Ethics, and conſequent- 


y to diſpute of Vertues, and Vices; 
but only to diſcourſe, what Man- 


ners are becoming, and what nor, 


in common Converſation ; I ſhall 
-| ſuperſede any further Diſcourſe up- 
Jon this Head. Now that cuſtom 
Jof Count Richard, ſpoken of be- 
fore, belongs to the latter Cata- 
Jlogue, which being very unhand- 


ſome, and harſh the noble Biſhop, 
as not agreeable to the Harmony 


of 
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of his other good Manners, took | 


notice of, and reprehended as you 
have heard before. Therefore, it 
becomes a well-bred Man, to be 
careful to preſerve. this Decorum, 


in Standing, Sitting, Acting, Dre. 


ſing, Clothes, Speech, Silence, Lei. 


ſure, and Buſineſs. And yet for 


all that has been ſaid, a Man 


ought not to be over- curious, in 


ſetting himſelf off like a Woman, 
left the Dreſs, and Perſon be very 
unſuitable ; as they do, in ſome 


| Places, who have their Hair ſo 


curd, and their Face, Neck, and 
Hands, fo daub'd with Paint, that 
the Ladies wou'd be aſhamed of it; 
nay your common Miſs, who wou'd 
put off her Ware as ſoon, and fell 


it as dear, as ſhe can. Then you 


muſt take care neither to ſmell well, 
nor ill; For a Gentleman ought 
neither to ſmell ſtrong like a Goat, 


nor of Pomanders, or ſweet Balls. 


But however, I think it may be 


well enough, for one of your Age, 
to uſe a little ſimple ſweet Water 


now 


| 
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now and then. Your Clothes ſhowd 


be according to the Mode, that Per- Decorun 
ſons of your Quality wear, for the „% . 


Reaſons before mentioned. For tis 
not in our Power to change Faſhi- 


ons, which as time produces, ſoit 


alters; however ; every one may 
accomodate the Faſhion to himſelf; 
as occaſion ſhall ſerve; as if you 
ſhou'd happen to have Legs a lit- 


tle of the longeſt ; you may contrive 


your Garment not to be ſo very 
ſhort, but ſomething longer, than 
ordinary. Or if your Calves are 
too ſmall, or fleſhy , or you have 
bow Legs, you ought not to wear 
red Stockings, or of — light Co- 
lour; becauſe your Defect will be 
more taken notice of, But as yout 
Clothes ſhou'd not be too gay, fo 
they ought to be well made, and 
fit for you; leſt People ſhou'd ſay, 

you have borrowed them; and a- 

bove all, let them be ſuitable to 
your- Condition ; for a Scholar 
ſnou'd not go like a Soldier, nor a 
Soldier like a Mountebank. When 


K ＋ 
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[8h . Cafiruci- Caſtracius, Duke of Lucene and Pi. 
| | {rs flaria, Count Palatine, a Roman Se- 
nator, and a Colonel of the Guard, 
to his great Honour, ſojourn'd at 
Rome, with the Emperour Lewis 
of Bævaria, deſiring to ſhew 
his Splendour and Magnificence to 
others, he ordered a Robe to be 
made for him, of Purple Silk; in the 
tore-part whereof, he had this 
Motto woven in Golden Letters, 
Ut Deus vult, ita eſt ;, and on the 
backſide, this, Et ut Deas vult, its 
erit: Which Garment (as I doubt 
not but your ſelf will think) wou'd 
better have become Caſtraucins's 
Trumpeter than Caſtrucius himfelt, 
Andtho' Kings may ſeem to have a 
Privilege to do what they pleaſe 
Fee of nt. dare not commend King“ 
ebe Empes Manfred, who always went in green 
gerek 5, Apparel. Since then the Caſe i 
Blanch ſuch, we ought to take ſpecial care, 
Marchio- that our Cloths be not only fit for 
Near. our Body; but ſuitable to our 


. Quality, and Circumſtances. And 


according to the Mode of the Coun- 
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„ Iuy we live in. For as there are 
aitferent Weights, and Meaſures, 

in different places, tho buying , 
pling , and traffick be the fame, all 
the World over ; ſo in different 
Countries, there are different Cu- 
ſtoms, to which every one ought 
prudently to ſuit himſelf; tho 


Neatneſs, and Decency are the 


ame every where. Thoſe Plames 


of Feathers, and Embroidered Gar- 


ments, ſo much in Faſhion amang 


% Ithe Spaniards, and Neapolitan Cen- 


try; That Pomp and Cereweny {0 
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much in requeſt there, wou d ill 


become a Senator (at Venice) or 


|  Y>cudent (at Padua) much less wou'd 


Arms and Armour appear well in 


Much Venerable places. Nay, they 
wou d ſeem like Nettles, and Burs 
in a Garden adorned with Flowers 
z end pleaſant Herbs. Moreover 
they wou'd have but little reſpect 


paid them, in the com pany of No- 


ble Perſonages, as ſeeming Men of 
a quite different ſtamp. Alſo a 


Man of Faſhian ſhould not run, or 
45 make 


a» 
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make too much haſt; for that ſuits 
not with his Character, but ra. 
ther asFootman; beſides that a Man 
in running fatigues himſelf, puffs, 


and blows; all which are unſuita. 
Nor ought 


ble to ſuch a Perſon. 
his pace to be ſlow, and Snail like, 
nor haughty and affected, like that 
of ſome Noble Woman, or Lady 
newly Married. To [Stalk] alſo, and 
take large Strides in going is very 
ſilly. Neither ovght your Hands 
to hang down, or your Arms to 


be thrown firſt one way, and then 


another, like a Man that is ſowing 
Corn. Neither ought you, as in 
admiration, to ſtare a Perſon in 


the Face. There are alſo ſome ; | 


whoin going heave up their Feet 
ſo high, like a bogled Horſe, that 
they look as if they were lifting 
them up out of a deep Buſhel. Some 
ſet their Feet down with ſuch a 
force, that the noiſe of Cartsis not 

greater. One goes with his Feet 
outwards, another cuts one Ancle 
againſt another, another ſtoops at 
every 


vits 
ra- 
Han 
ts, 


ita - 
ght 


like, 
that 
ady 
and 
ery 
nds 
; to 
hen 
ing 
5 in 
in 


ne, 


et 
bat 
ing 
me 
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not 
eet 
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af 


ry 


ings. 


when we ſit 
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every turn, to tye up his Stock- 
There are ſome who ſhak- 
ing their Breech , have a broken 
kind of Gate, and go wadling like 
a Duck; all which things, not as 
very unſeemly , yet misbecoming, 
are uſually offenſive to others: how-. 
ever; if you had an Horſe whoſe 
Tongue hung lolling out of his 
Mouth, tho' he might be never the 
worſe ſor uſe, yet he wou'd be va- 
lued at leſs, and you wow'd be apt 
to ſell him cheaper, for that very 
reaſon : Not that the Horſe was a 
Pin the worſe, but that he was not ſo 
neat, and ſightly. If then in Brutes, 
nay, and Inanimate, things, Neat- 
neſs and Beauty are ſo valuable; (as 
we often ſee TWO Houſes equally: 
ſtrong built, and yet one of them 
will tetch a better Price than the 
other, as being better contriv'd, 
and more regularly proportion d by 
the Architect.) How much more 
valuable ought they to be in our 
Species? Moreover it is Uncivil; 
down to Meat, to 


ſcratch 


P 
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ſcrateh any part of our Body; And || nat 
not only fo; but we myſt. forbear || to 
Spitting, as much as we can, at that I the 
time, or if we can't help it, let it I do 
be done with all Decency imagt {| wl 
nable. I have been informed, there ry 
have been formerly, not only par- lik 
1 — —_ but _— 1 bu 
| *ThPoſr ſo very Temperate, and by conti- hir 
| — ay " nual Exerciſe , ſo free from Hu- | T« 
176. 1. i mours, that they have never had I ble 
25. © occaſion to Spit, or blow their Noſe. || ab, 
Why can't we then forbear ſo ſhort | thi 


* | 
j a time? Beſides, we muſt be ſure, bre 
| 


= on _ our ſelves{o greedi- of 
y, that an hickup, or yexing, or] in 
any thing Offenſive, either to the Fo. 
' ow, or Eyes, ſhow'd be the con- 
ſequenc therof ; which thoſe Peo- 
=— guilty of, who eat their 
t ſo haſtily, that they muſt 
needs be troubleſome, by their 
Puffing, and Blowing, to all that 
ſit at Table Noris it leſs unbe- 
coming to rub your Teeth with 
your Napkin, or Table-cloth; but 
to doit with your Fingers is horrid 
_T G 
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naſty ; and *tis not much cleanlier 
to waſh your Mouth, or Spit out 
the Wine, wherewith you have 
done it, before Company. 80 
when the Table is removed to car - 
ry a Tooth-picker in ones Mouth, 
like a Bid with a Feather, when ſhe 

builds her Neſt ; or to ſtick it be- 
hind your Ear, appears very odly. 
To be ſure then they are as culpa- 
ble, that hang their Tooth- picker 

about their Neck. For to fay no- 
thing how unſeemly tis for a wel- 
bred-man to pull ſuch a thing out 
of his Boſom, (as tho he were go- 
ing to ſnow you a Trick of Leger- 

demain) it isa further blot” in his 
Eſchacheon to ſhow how care- 

ful he is to provide himfelf of 
Utenſils for Luxury; and how 


much he is concern d for his Belly. 
And for all I can ſee, he may as well 


hang a Spoon about his Neck. Then, 
to loll ones Arms upon the Table, 
or cram ones Mouth fo full of Meat, 
that the Cheek ſtand out like Blad- 
ders, is very unproper. 
4 
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ought you to diſcover by any Sign, 


or Geſture; how much you are 


pleas d with your Meat, and 


Wine. No, leave that to Victua- 
lers or Paraſites. Alſo to invite 


your Gueſts, to eat in _— ſuch 


a 
— 


like Words, Is it 4 Faſt Day with 
au? or, may be we have nothing you 
lite; alſo, pray taſt 4 1 
ſhou'd not approve of, tho? the 
cuſtom is every where very præva- 


lent; For tho? by this their invita- | 
tion, they ſhew their Gueſt how ) 
careſul they are of him; Yet it fol- 


lows hereupon, that he is not ſo free 


as before , finding himſelf taken 
notice of, what he Eats, and Drinks; 
No more then I wou'd to ſerve. 
another with Meat out of a Diſh , 
let before him, [ unleſs I were de- 


fired ] or were a more Honoura- 
ble Perſon than he, and conſequent- 


Ty did him an Honour. Por if I 
90 it to my Equal, I ſeem, as it 
were, to look upon my ſelf a better 


Man than he, and- perhaps he may 


not like the Piece, Ler ve him ith 4 
moo 1 Beſides, 


this or that, I 


tion is to be deſpaired of. But do 
1888 5 vou 
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Beſides, it looks as if there were 
not Meat enough at Fable, or, at 
leaſt, that the Diſhes were ſerved 
up very przpo'ſtrouſly , that one 
had too much, and th*other to little; 


which the Gentleman, at whoſe 


Table you Dine, may take very ill. 
However; in this alſo, you mult be 
govern'd by the Cuſtom of the 
place you live in, not regarding 


what is well done, but what is u- 


ſually done. For in ſuch Cuſtoms 


as theſe, tis better to do amiſs 


with ſo much Company, than by 


doing otherwiſe, fix on your ſelf 


the mark of Singularity. * But, let 
this be how it will, Decent, or not; 
Be ſure you don't refuſe the Piece 


you are ſerved with; for this 


looks as tho? you either deſpiſed, or 


found fault with him, that ſerves 


you. But to drink to others, and 
fill Brimmers for ſuch as are unwil- 


ling to drink, is an execrable Cu- 


ſtom, which yet has prevailed ſo, 
that, I almoſt think, a Reforma- 
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fophanes in drinking Brimmers, and | fl 
yet, as ſoon as it was Day, without 


A Treatiſe of Manners. 
you, like a ſober Gentleman, refrain 
it. However; if any one ſhowd 
challenge you in this conteſt, thank 

him, and freely yield him the Vic- 
tory, or drink a little, and ſet it 


down; Indeed this Cuſtom of 


hard Drinking is very Ancient, and 
has been in great Reputation, not 


only among Barbarians, but Gre. 
cians: For ſome highly commend 
Socrates, who ſet Foot to Foot, and 


ſpent the liv'd long Night with 47s. 


the leaſt hæſitancy, by Lines; and 
Angles, demonſtrated a very intri- 


cnte and ſubtil Problem in Geome- 


try; to ſhew his Brain was ſtrong 


enough to bear hard Drinking. 


And beſides, they allege , that as 


fach as have been in great, and im- 


minent Danger of their Life, from 
thence become more Bold, and Coura- 
gious; ſo ſuch as for ſome time give 


themſelves over to ſuch Ill, and Bar- 


baroas C uſtoms, ſee the Evil, V. anity, 


and Unſeemlineſs thereof, and become 


Better, 


A Treatiſe of Manners. 

Better, Wiſer , and more Mannerly 
afterwards ; And, becauſe exceſſive 
arinking is, as it were, a ſharp con- 


teſt with our Brains, and Bodi. 
hy frength, they will have it, that 


We are enabled, by this Exerciſe, the 
better to bear, and vanquijſh any vio- 
ent ſhock , and Effort whatſoever. 
Yet for all theſe fpecious Excuſes , 


and Allegations, they muſt patdon 
me, if I am ofa different Opinion, 
and think their Reaſons very Tri- 


fling and Frivolous. Indeed there 


are a great many Learn'd, and E- 


loquent Men, who by fine Gloſſes, 


ftrains of Wit, and Rhetorical 
flouriſhes, can make a bad Cauſe 


Triumphant, and Reaſon truckle. 


Hence it is, that we give no entire 


Credit to them in this Matter. 
And perhaps they have no further 


drift, then to excuſe , or conceal 


this Vice in their Countrymen , 
finding it a very dangerous , and 
tickliſh pojnt to reprove *em , leſt 
they ſhou'd be ſerved, as Socrates 


was, for their pains, whom, fre- 


quently 
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quently rebuking others, ſome ill 


Men, for ſpight, falſly accuſed of 


Grievous, and Enormous Crimes, 


for which notwithſtanding , the 
Innocent Man had Sentence of 
Death pronounced on him, L and 
willingly drank up a Cup, againſt 


which the ſtrength of his Brain mas 
no proof. ] He was, indeed, a very 
good, and Religious Man; but I 


think, tis no addition to the Ho- 
nour of his Character, that he 


drunk ſo much Wine in one Night; 


For ſo, a three-Gallon-Flaggon of 


Wine wou'd be more honourable 
than he, as holding. more Wine 


then he drank, And that he was 


not overtaken therewith, is rather 


an Argument of the ſtrong Brain, 


than Continency of the Man. With- 
out doubt, ſuch as were never con- 
cerned in Drink, have much to 
bleſs God for, Wine and ſtrong 


Drink are rare Maſters indeed to 


teach a Man Temperance. ASteward 
ought not without leave to invite 


Strangers to his Maſters Table; nor 


{hould 


5 A Treatiſe of Manners. 
ſhould a Servant ſit down with 


Company, unleſs with his Maſters 


knowledge , and permiſſion ; al- 
tho' ſome have often- times the con- 


fidence to take the Maſter upon 


them. But this by the way. No 
one ought to undreſs himſelf, and 


eſpecially put off his Breeches, in 


the preſence of Perſons of Breed- 
ing, for 'tis an Action very unbe- 
coming the place, becauſe it 
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may eaſily happen, that thoſe parts, 


which for modeſty ſake are cover- 


ed, being expoſed to ſight, may EO 


put both him, and all that are pre- 


ſent, to the bluſh. Moreover, you 
ought not to Comb your Head, or 
waſh your Hands, in the fight of 
others, for theſe things ought ra- 


ther to be done in your Chamber, 
than openly; unleſs when youWaſh 


before you come to Dinner or Sup- #2) be. 
per, for then, altho? there be no 


great occaſion for it , you ought, 
however, to Rince your Hands be- 


fore the Company, that he, who 


eats out of the ſame Diſh with you, 
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may be ſure that you are waſhed. 
Nor ought you to appear out of 
your Chamber with your Night- 
Cap on, or let others ſee you but- 
ton up your Breeches. Some again 
geta habit, every now and then to 
draw their Mouth awry , look 
Aſquint, ſwell out their Cheeks , 
and/Blow, as if they were 
out of Breath, and deform their 
Countenance by other Undecent 
ways, which ought wholly to be 


refrain'd. The Poets tell us, that 


| Falls. Pallas was uſed to divert her (elf 


by playing upon a Pipe, and arriv- 


ed to a more than ordinary skill on 


According 


t the that Inſtrument, but being on a 


Greek E. time intent upon this Recreation, 
25; and coming to a Fountain, where- 
«va/ne: in She cou'd view her ſelf, taking 


| yl = notice of the ſtrange and miſhapen 
| gvezy. Poſture of her Mouth, ſhe bluſt'd, 


AN du and preſently threw away her Pipe; 
A 7, And ſhe did very well in fo doing; 
ix7ira- for 'tis an Inſtrument . 
may wot Woman, or Men either, unleſs 

bene Mean and Sorry Fellows, —_ 
= „ live 
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live by that Profeſſion. More- 


over, what I ſay as to unſeemly 
disfiguring the Countenance , is 
likewiſe to be obſerved, with re- 
gard to all the other parts. of the 
Body, for tis not handſom to thruſt 
out one's Tongue, ever and anon to 
be twiſting ones Beard, as many 
will do, to chafe and rub ones 
Hands together; to affect a pecu- 
lar Whining in fetching a Sigh, to 
Tremble, and quiver all over, as if 
one had an Ague, which not a few 
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are guilty of, or in gaping to make 


a noiſe, like a Peaſaxt rouzing from 
ſleep upon an HayStack. Like- 
with he who either in token of ad- 
miration, or banter, makes an un- 
couth ſound with his Mouth, re- 
preſents to your Obſervation the I- 


mage of ſomething that's Inde- 
cent, and ſuch ſort of adumbrations 
come little ſhort of the thing it ſelf. 


You muſt likewiſe abſtain from 


Fooliſh, Clowniſh , and Ridicu-, 
lous Laughter. Nor ſhall you 
Laugh more out of cuſtom , than 


neceſlity ; 


59a A Treatiſe of Manners, p 
neceſſity; nor at your own Jeſts, g. 
and Witticiſms; for that looks 0 
like praiſing 8 ſelf; ſeeing | P 
Laughter is the hearers part, and] jr 

not the ſpeakers. Moreover I would | à1 
not have you to perſwade your 1 7J 
ſelf, that as each of thoſe things | h. 
we have hitherto been ſpeaking of, | 1. 
are accompanied with ſome little | hn 
Irregularity, fo all of them toge- | ſp 
ther compoſe one ſmall Miſdemea- | ta 
nour; for many little ones make | y 
up one great one, as was ſaid at | 
firſt ; and by how much the lefſer | a; 
they are, there's need of the great- t! 
er care to avoid em; becauſe you | y 
are not {o ſenſible when they are c 
committed: And if „ eee 


paſs into a cuſtom, before you are 


bb 
aware of it; For as ſmall Expen- | u 
ces, if frequent, inſenſibly conſume t) 
a great Eſtate; So theſe light In- | 
P 

N 

v 

1 


decencies, if numerous, ſecretly 
disfigure a well accompliſhed Per- 
ſonage. Farthermore what we 
have been diſcourſing of, ought 
not ſlightly to be rejected. A 
5 Perſon 


A Treatiſeof Manners. 
Perſon ſhould likewiſe have a re- 


gard to the Geſtures, and Motions 


of his Body, eſpecially in ſpeaking. 


For it often happens, that he is ſo 


intent upon his Diſcourſe, as not 
at all to mind what we are now 
Treating of. For one ſtoops as if 
he wou'd pitch upon his Head, 4- 
not her looks a-Skew, a third wreſts 


| his Mouth aſide ; others again be- 
ſpatter the Faces of thoſe they are 


talking with , with their Spittle. 
You may likewiſe find ſome, who 
throw their Hands fo, backward , 
and forward, in ſpeaking, as if 
they were keeping the Flies from 


you, all which Actions are Inde- 


cent, and Unmannerly. 


Ihe famous Poet Pindar, was 
_ uſed to ſay, that every thing which 


was Pleaſant, Delightful, and Pret- 
ty, was Wrought by the Hands of 
Venas, and the Graces, To what 
purpoſe ſhould I now ſpeak of thoſe 


who come out of their Cloſets , 


with their Pens ſticking out from 
hohind their Ear; who carry their 


* Napkin 
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BETWEEN 


Superiour and Inferiour 


[ Am perſwaded the Ancients 
fav'd themſelves a great and 
endleſs trouble, in taking no Free- 
men for their Servants, (as *tis cu- 
ſtomary with Vs,) but making 
uſe of Slaves, for thoſe Services 
which Eating and Drinking, At- 
tendance, and the other Conveni- 
encies of Life require. For Man 
being by Nature, a Lofty, Stately , 
and Noble Creature, much fitter 
to Command then Obey, they ſet 
about a troubleſome, and unthank- 
ful Office, who would, as We do, 
_- exer- 
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exerciſe over him a Magiſterial Ju- 


neither difficult nor unpleaſant. | 
We, on the contrary , deal with 


their Deſpotic Authority: So that 
all places are fill'd with Com-; 
plaints, Diſputes, and Contenti- 


. 0X S A's Offices, &c. 


riſdiction in his Bloom, and Prime. 
Which makes me therefore think, 
that the Power which the Ancients 
had over thoſe who were now as | 
*twere made Tame, and Tracta- 
ble, that is, whoſe Spirits, either 
Fetters, hard Labour, or continu: | 
al Slavery from their Child-hood 
had Cow'd, and Enervated, was 


thole that are ſtrong and hale, and 
as yet untamed; who by reaſon of 
their Violent, and Unruly Tem- pe” 
per, ſcorn, and hate to be go- 

vern d; and for the fake, of Li- 
berty, often withſtand their Ma- 
ſters, requiring, and demanding 
from them, (ſometimes, indeed, 
without Reaſon, and oftentimes F (- 
juſtly) whence they derive that. ; 


ve 


he Caſe ſtands. | Ws 


ons. And t 


hus t 
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own Merits; and when every one 


K is rather for over- rating his Preten- 
„ | tions, that at the foot of euer Ac- 
count he may find himſelf Credi- 
3 tor, Matters can't poſſibly be ad- 
of juſted. Hence ariſes this Com- 


plaint, and ſuch like Upbraidings: 
: 4 I have ſpent my ſelf in your Service ; 
as And on the other hand; 1 have 
Protected, Maintained, and reſpected 
th 7%. The ſetling, and compoſing 
d þ of which Difference, and Contro- 
of | verſie between Man, and Man, as 
much as lay in our power, we look- 
ed upon tobe our Duty, in com- 
5 mon with every Man. Where- 
1a. | fore when Thad frequent thoughts 
about it, I compiled certain Pre- 
cepts, and as it were the Art of 
managing that Friendſhip, and 
Commerce, wherein Great Men are 
hat | Conjoined with Mean Perſons; and 
which, from the thing it ſeemed 
very much to reſemble, hath re- 
105 ceived that harſn Name of Service; 
committing it to Writing, that 
440 from our Labour, if in any mea- 
9 "HS. _ 
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ſure we ſuccceded in our 8.595 


both might have a Rule, by the 
means of which, it they would have 
recourſe to it, they might calmly , 
and quietly, enjoy thoſe Advanta- 
ges, tor the ſake of which they at 
firſt entred into that Relation ; 
which of all others ſeemsto be molt 
diſordered. _ 

But, becauſe we lay down the 
Precepts of one particular Com- 


merce, and Relation between Men; 


and there are many, and various 
Species's of them in the World , 

differing from each other in their 
Ends, and Deſigns; tis neceſſary, 
in the firſt place, that this which 
we are now going to treat of, 

ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, and ſepa- 


rated from the reſt; that, altho it 


be uſual to premiſe ſomething i in 
general of them all, as they are the 
Subject of a more extenlive, and 
copious Theme, we might howe- 
ver diſtinctly, and clearly, handle 
thoſe Precepts which relate to it 


in particular, Therefore, in the 


uniting 


J. CAS A's Offices, Ke. | 


uniting of all Societies, Men are ei- 
ther drawn thereto from the {weet- 


neſs of Pleaſure, and a coveting the 


fruition of ſenſual Delights; or, 


they from thence propoſe to them- 
{elves a means of getting, preſerv- 
ing, or increaſing thoſe things 
which are of Uſe, as Preferments, 
Riches, Power; all which come 
under the Denomination of Profit ; 
or elfe they purſue it from the 


Charms, and Allurements which 


appear in the Beauty, and Amia- 
bleneſs of Hozeffy, Right, and a 
good Decorum. Of the firſt fort 
(to make it plainer by Examples) 
are Debaucheries, Luxury, and 


things of that Nature. That of 


Profit is very extenſive, for it com- 


prehends in it, ſirſt, all States in ge- 
neral; and then almoſt all parts of 


them; for Citizens firſt aſſociate for 


this reaſon, that coaleſcing into one 


Body, they may be in a capacity 
to preſerve and defend themſelves; 
beſides, there are many Communt- 
ties carried on privately 1 
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bur thoſe who are Rich, and Labe- 
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fake of Profit, and Advantage. 


The third fort takes in Friendfbip ;, 


not the common Friendſhip , but 
that between Good Mey, When 


| Honeſty, and ſomething that's com- 


mendable, and lovely, has cloſely 
conjoyned, and united Vertuous 
Perſons, not induced thereto from 
any proſpect of Gain, but influenc- 
ed meerly from its own 1ntrinfick 


Worth, and Excellency. But when 


Inferiour Perſons court the Friend- 
ſhip of Great ones ; and on the 
other hand, Men of Honour, Pow- 
er, and Wealth, receive into their 
Houſes, and Families, thoſe of no 


Note, Intereſt, or Fortune; nei- 


ther Party ſeems to regard, or 
have an Eye to the Decorum of 
Honeſty; but propoſe only their 
Advantage, or Pleaſure. Which 
appears from hence ; becauſe, nei- 
ther would the aue, was it in their 
power, chooſe to ſerve Men of 


Good, and Honeſt Principles, or 


inch as are Brave, and Moderate; 


towards their Children. 


26 J. C ASAs Offices; &c. ; 
ral: And ſo ſoon as they have made 


their Fortune, as if that wasall they 
aimed at, they leave them or at 
leaſt deſire to do fo. 


the other, they again look out for 
ſuch as are Laborious, and Indu- 


ſtrious, Subtil, and Türig whom 
ey prefer much before thoſe 
of ta 


f far greater Accompliſhments. 
Whereſore the Precepts of that true 
and real Friendſhip , wherein a 


likeneſs, and agreement of Man- 
ners, have united the minds of Good 


Men, in ſtedfaſt Love, and Affecti- 


on, can by no means. be applica- 


ble to this. For the ſame Rules 


can never agree to different Sorts ; 


and they can never be One, and 


the ſame, whoſe Ends, and Inten- 


tions are diverſe. There is like- 
wiſe another Diviſion of Human 
Societies; for either Equals are 
joined with Equals, as in the Affini- 
ty between Brethren, or Unequals 
are linked together; and fuch is 
the Relation which Parents ſtand in 
But it 
conduces 
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J. C AS A's Offices, Sec. | 
conduces very much to the finding 


out the Nature of the Office, to whe- 


ther ſort that Relation, of which 
we are now ſpeaking appertains; 
tho? that's manifeſt enough ; for 
none can doubt, but that it ought 
tobereferr'd to the latter: and yet, 
tho? it be evident that Unequals 
are the Subjects of this Friendſhip.; 


yet they little perceive it; or how- 
ver don't always conſider tis ſo. 


For it muſt be ſtated, and evinc'd, 
what that thing is, which for its ex- 


cellency is look'd upon as it were 
Lord and Maſter, in this Friendſhip, 


leaſt we ſhould be ſubject to err, and 
miſtake, by a miſunderſtanding of 
this point. Therefore, neither Learn · 
ing, Age, nor Nobility, nor even 
Vertue it ſelf preſide here, as in 
moſt other things; but Money, 
Honour, and Power only * 


And : tis to be wiſhed, that all theſe 


might meet together, but when 
they do not, one alone is to be ſub- 


mitted to. And this is enough for 


the Proof of this Argument; that 
| 0 of- 


ing of it up, that every thing muſt 
not 


J. CAS Ar Offices, &c. 


oftentimes by one ſingle turn of 


Fortune, the whole Order of this 
Friendſbip comes to be reverſed ; 
and many are not only made equal 
with thoſe who were formerly their 
Inferiours, but are alſo reduced 


much below thoſe very Perſons, who 


were wont to be at their command; 


and come contrariwiſe to reverence 


and reſpect them, now grown ei- 
ther Rich or Great, Wherefore, 
if it be thought fit, let this be the 
Preſcript and Rule of all other Com- 


munities ; to ſubſtract from every 


one what of Worth he has in him; 


and let a Man value himſelf accord- 


ing to his Qualifications, and fo re- 
uire, or permit, that his Friend 
uld value him. 


But, you muſt know that I ſlate 


this Account a different way, for 


many are deceived about it, whoſe 


Error is therefore to be rectified, 
leaſt they continue, as they are, to 


be troubleſome to this Society. Let 


them therefore remember, in caſt- 
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not be placed to, and brought un- 


der it; but Money only and Pow- 
er: Seeing theſe are the Conditions 


of the Society, that Men of Power | 
and Wealth have all paid to them 


upon this ſcore, that they are ſuch. 
Therefore, let not thoſe, whoſe 
Words indeed deny, but way of 


living evinces, the urgency of their 


Neceſſities to be unſupportable ; 
whoſe Circumitances force them to 


look out for, and manifeſt their need 


of another's Protection, continue 
to be troubleſome; or place ſo great 
an eſteem upon Wit, Gentility or 


Learning, (in which things, tho? 


otherwiſe highly valuable, they 
themſelves can put no great confi- 
dence) as tothink, that for the ſake 
of any of theſe, they ought to be 
equal'd with, if not preferr'd be- 
fore their Superiours. But, ſays 
one, I am the better Man, more Lear- 


ned, F a greater Family, inferiour 


but in one thing, and that no Vertue, 
but depending meerly upon Fortune : 


Grant it be ſo; not to ſay that moſt 


have 


* | . — 

J. C AS A Offices, &c. 
have too great thoughts, and are 
over fond of themſelves: But ſup- 
poſe this be true; he is to re- 


member, that in this Communion, 


ihere is no room left for any of thoſe 
things which he ſpeaks of : *twas agreed 
upon, that Money ſhould be Soveraign 
Lady, and Power poſſeſs the Throne: 


| the Terms are once accepted of; which 


ought then either to have been refuſed, 
when tender d, or nom not to be found 


fault with. There was once a Law 
among the Athiopians, that the 


tallet Man that could be found, 
ſhould be their King: Think you 


then, that a Philoſopher ought not 


to have been puniſh'd by that Law, 
who, tho a 7 an Man, \hou'd have 
aſpired to the Kingdom : And yet 


no Body will deny that Wiſdom 


far excels the talleſt, and all bodily 
Stature. But this was the receivꝰd 
Law among that People ; and was 
not to be broken : So ought we to 
obſerve that Law, which Uſe and 
Cuſtom have as *twere advis'd to, 
and promulg'd among us as a _ 
3 = 


1 1 
_ J. CAS A Offices, &c. 
ple ; nay, and which We ourſelves m 
too have ratified. For ſo far is e- ve 
very thing elſe from being aſcribed V. 
to any Perſon, ſave that only which I jy 
*twas once agreed upon, ſhould be | of 
had regard to; that oftentimes hat of 
comes to ſuffer, by the addition of I mi 
things, in other reſpects, of great 
Value. As Modeſty does but pre- 
judice a Harlot, for her Eſteem de- 
pends on her Gain, which Mo- 
deſty, tho' in it ſelf commendable, 
leſſens; but Wantonneſs and Im- 
pudence, things in their own Na- 
ture, diſhoneſt and ſhameful, aug- 
ment. And for no other Reaſon,, 
it became cuſtomary for ſome || x7; 
States, at the Pleaſure of the People, eq 
to baniſh thoſe Citizens who were | B50, 
guilty of being eminently Vertu- h 
ous, (which Cuſtom the great Phi- tha 
loſopher Ariſtotle, ſeems not much] thin 
to diſprove of ;) but becauſe their] Exi 
Conſtitution ſtanding on a level, to! 
they thought every thing that out: ard 
top'd that, ought to be cut off, and | for 
as it were, equal'd with it; inſe ] tu 
„ much! 
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J. CAS K. Offices, c. 
much that they would not ſpare e. 

ven an over grown and too exalted 
— ertue. Whetefore let Riches on- 
ly and Power be taken C 


rice 
of in the Calculation and Eſtimate 


of this Matter, to which the Prehe- 
minence and Soveraigaty hath once 
been given; all other things being 
excluded: to tlieſe, let Vertue, No- 
bility , Learning, ſubmit chem 
ſelves: they, w refuſe this,” (and 
there is a great number that does = 
let them be looked upon as no le 
Diſturbers of this Society, than Sedi- 
tious Citizens of a State, 

So then, the Sabjecłs of this 
Friendſbip, are ſuch as are very un 
equal in Power and Wealth; the 
Bond of it not Love but Pro of j 
which proves what I ſaid before, 
that they are under a miſtake, who 
think the Laws of real and perfect 
Friendſhip have place here. And 
to look for entire mutual Love, and 
ardent Affection, is very abſurd: 
for a diſtinction muſt be made be- 
tween the different kinds of Friend. 

M Ibip; 
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14 J. CASA Offices, &c. 
ſbip; leſt all things be inconſide- 
rately expected alike from All: for 

to think that thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
own private Intereſt was what they 
chiefly propoſed at their firſt Agree- 
ment, ſhould, for our ſakes, pre- 
fer anothers Advantage to that of 
their own, is what may raſhly be 
wiſhed for, but never upon conſi- 
deration ſuppoſed. Neither do both ſÞ +: 
propoſe the ſame Advantages ; but | | 
| Great Men look for the Service and 
Devoirs of their Inferiours ; theſe, | , 
on the contrary, endeavour to get Þ | 
t 
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Money and Preferment under them. 
For they, ſwimming in Riches, en- 
gage in it, not for the ſake of any 8 
Emolament, but becauſe ſuch a Re- 
lation is honourable, and ſerves to 
the ſupport of their Grandieur ; be- . , 
ſides both pleaſant, and in many . - 
reſpects very uſeſul, for their con- e. 
ſtant neceſſary Occaſion and Accom- I tr 
modations, and in the management is 
of their Affairs. But Inferiours, by ce 
reaſon of their Poverty and Want, re 
ſeek for Gain and Promotion: and lit 
EY not 


I CAS A's Offices, &c, 15 
not being able to ſupport them- 

ſelves, Talie-Shehero wh ſeek Pro- 

tection, under the Friendſhip *of | 
Great and Rich Men. Matters be- 
ing thus ſtated ; becauſe, as tis 
fitting in every Cafe, to know the 
Perſon well, with whom We are a- 
bout to be concern'd; fo in this 
Friendſhip highly neceſſary, that the 
Humours and Inclinations of thoſe 
we live with, ſhould not be hid 
from us; that we may either ſuit 
our ſelves to Them, or, if it may 
be done, quit the Relation; it won't 
be amiſs to dra out, and lay be- 
fore you, as exactly as you can, a 
Scheme of the Nature, and as it 
were the Image and Repreſentati- 
on, both of Rich and Great Men, 
and likewiſe of thoſe which are 
Poor and Mean. Tho' it can't be 
expected that we {ſhould expreſs 
them to the Life; becauſe, neither 
is a Niceneſs in all things alike ne- 
ceſſary, nor any further Accuracy 
required, than the Nature and Qua- 
lity of the Subject will permit. 

; : M 2 AS 


J. C AS As Offices} &c. 
As to Rich Men therefore, their 
Temper is generally tobe puffed up 
with Pride and Heaghtineſs ; for 
they. live as fancying: themſelves 
c Maſtersof all that's Good and Deſi- 
rable; and becauſe tis cuſtoma- 
ty to prize every thing with Mo- 
Ney, and by that means there is no- 
wing but what Silver will procure, 
-becauſe-they: have plenty of that, 
they think the Purchaſe of every 
thing in their Power, and ſo eſteem 
themſelves happy. And what adds 


to it, is becauſe they ſee moſt Men 
buſied to get and heap up Wealth, 


and gaping aſter Riches: Where 
fore they glory in the poſſeſſion of 
them, as à certain excellent Good 
granted to Man, which is alone 
ſought after, and which all admire: 
hut deſpiſe others, ſcarce looking 
gance and Inſolence is alſo by this 
means (and with good Reaſon too, 
as they think) increaſed; becauſe 
there is a neceſſity for many Peoples 
eeking abundance of things at the 
4 „ Hands 


244 


is the Caſe of many at Rome. If 
| any 
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Hands of Rich Perſons: And then 
they look upon themſelves as wor- 
thy to be waited upon, ny 


Power and Empire to be covet 


for the ſake of Wealth, of which 
they have ſo large a ſhare. Sothat 
Riches are vain-glorious and inſo- 
lent, attended with Scorn, the Com- 
panion of Pride; for tis a difficult 
matter, if the Anchor of Prudence 
and Reaſon be wanting, not to be 
carried down with the Tide of 
Proſperity. Theſe Perſons are 
like wiſe devoted to Luxury, for 
they are delicate and ſqueamiſh, 
and ambitious to be accounted hap- 


py, thro' an Oſtentation of their 
Wealth. In ſhort, Mony is a Fool, tho 


miſcalled Fortune and Happineſi. 


Moreover theſe faults are more 
prevailing in new gotten Riches, 
than in thoſe of longer ſtanding, 
for they which grow Rich of a 
ſuddain, don't know how to be- 
have themſelves, in their new Go- 
vernment, as I may call it, which 
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4 | any ſhould chance to com plain of or 
4 too hard a Cenſure from us; they | 
* would do well to remember, that ra 
9 the intent of this Diſcourſe was not to R. 
A ſpeak of Perſons, bat of the Thing ce 
3 it ſelf. The Manners of Great Men, of 
A are in ſome reſpect agreeable to the I of 


Diſpoſi tion and Cuſtom of the Rich, I tn 
and in others they excel them; for * 
there is the thirſt of Honour in th. 
theſe, Courage and readineſs for 
Action: for Power gives them Abi- 
lity, and a certain Gravity is inſe- f 5, 
perable from Dignity. Thus much [ 
for the Manners of Rich and Great, | 
Men, In Poverty and Want the | 
4 Mays to all theſe are to be ſeen. 2 
Thus then ought Inferiours to 
carry themſelves towards their 
Great and Rich Friends, not only to $; 
bear with their Diſpleaſure, Re- 

proaches, Injuries, and Follies pa- 4, 
riently, but in a friendly manner | 
to hide them, and ſtrive all they 
can to Love their Perſons , howe- 
ver e to Honour and Re- 
* verence them: for they * all 
1 8 0 


J. CAS A's Offices, &c. 
of being beloved, as reckoning they 
muſt needs be approved of by thoſe 


who love them. Wherefore as 


Rich Men are in all things ſelf. con- 
ceited, ſo they are much taken 
with the Reſpe& and Obſervance 
of their Inferiour Friends, becauſe 
they look upon ſuch as Favourers 
of the good Opinion they have of 
themſelves. Now ?tis a difficult 


matter to /ove him you don't ap- 


prove of, and full as difficult to ap- 
prove of Perſons of ſuch an humour 


as we have deſcribed : However, 


as Tireſias ſays, 


Quando pauperiem miſſis ambagibus 
horres, 


Since Poverty like Death you wou'd 
eſcbew ; 1 

And ſbou d you mince the matter, yet 
"tis trut; 


you muſt put up, and bear patient- 
ly what you can't amend ; eſpeci- 


ally ſince this Friendſhip is not pre- 
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ſerved throꝰ Vertue and Honeſty, but 

Advantage and Profit. Wherefore 

thoſe Perſons act impudently, and 

joſt their own Intereſt, who, 

F e Davus in Horace, abuſe their + 

b Liberty Apen their Ma- 
+7 - 


berty, ke 
alludes to a 1 2 dior. 
Cuſtom a- 


mong the 

— You and 1 goto comparing, 
when arthe . Neither Barrel s better Herring. 
Feaſts cele- 


brated i in 


honour of for "A things are pernicious, eſ- 


Saturn, pecially when Power and Pride are 
ervantcs 


By vb Li- | Ta cum i fis quod ego et gerda ne- 


ſo treated. Wherefore its not on- 
fat at Ta- | 

zl, ad ly unbecoming to ſpeak things of 

heir Ma- this Nature, but {o much as to en- 


fers wait. 


id; in ve, tertain them in our Thoughts; for 
menbrance they are apt to draw us back from 
of that. 

al ges Superiour Friend, without which, 


in hs time. alb1 
Thee this Friendſhip can no longer be 


Fears kept up. Equal to this is their 


were kept Yearly, beginning upon the 19th Day of Decem- 
ber, and laſted five Days, or, as ſome ſay, wpon the 


Fault 


17:h, and continued . ſeucn Dayr. | 


#7 our Obſervance and Reſpett to our 


AC ·AA gu wy rm* 


Ne- 
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Fault, or however the Diſadvan- 
tage the ſame, who take occaſion 
in all their Talk, to ſpeak ill of 
their Superiaur Friends behind their 
backs, and to abuſe thoſe whom 


| it NOT only 4 becomes, bur is alſo 


beneficial for them, to Reverence 


and Honour: So that they are to 


be blamed upon a double Account, 


frſt for receding from their Office, 


and then becauſe their Words are 


inconſiſtent with their Actions; 
for they live in a Dependance upon 
you, whom they reproach with 
their Tongue. The Proud and 


Arrogant are likewiſe to be cau- 
tion'd and advisd to lower their 
Topfails; becauſe nothing is ſp con- 
trary to Homage and Reſpect as 


Pride: For we Reverence and E— 
ſteem thoſe who ſurpaſs Us in 


any thing that's Excellent: But 
they, who have ſuch great 


Thoughts of themſelves, are very 


far ſrom paying a Deference to 
others. And there are ſome ſo 


ſolicitous about nothing, as not to 


ſeem 
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J. CAS A's Offices, &c. 
ſeem to. ſubmit, or give place to 
any; to be called Inferiours is like 
Death to them, they would only 
be accounted Poorer; aultere, ſul- 
len, inflexible People, carrying e- 
very thing to the utmoſt Extream, 
Severity and Rigour; who, call 
them but by that odious Name, 
immediately fall to counting, 


reckoning upon their Fingers, what 


and how many Endowments, and 
good Qualifications, you are Ma- 


ter of on the one fide, and what, 
and how many they themſelves 


canlay claim to on the other ; calt- 
ing up the Sum, to which in the 


leaſt to quit their Pretentions, up- 


on any Account whatever, they 
think is doing wrong to them- 


ſelves. Let ſuch, as was ſaid be- 
fore, be ſet about ſome other Im- 


ploy ment, that they may not ſpend 


their Lite in Vexation and Anxie- 


ty, and at laſt, when it draws to 
a Period, in vain, as is uſual, blame 


Fortune for their ill Succeſs, when 


they tliemſelves have been the oc- 
callon 


J. CAS A's. Oe, &r. 

caſion of it. But give us the Man 
that's of a mild Spirit, one of an 
eaſy and complaiſant Temper, that 
has learned when and how far to 
relinquiſh his Claim, and to ſub- 
mit to Fortune, and that too chear- 
fully, or at leaſt patiently, that he 
may not ſeem to obey by Con- 
ſtraint; for none is n to 
ſer ve him, whom he has a Reſpect 
for. Moreover, ſeeing Pride ought 


to be ſubdued; and there is no- 


thing that is more effectual to that 


End, than Submiſſion and Com- 
plaiſance ; let thoſe whoſe Circum- 
ſtances are mean and ſlender, make 


it their chief Study how to evi- 
dence the greateſt Reſpect to, and 
Readineſs for the Service of their 
Superiours, Which will mainifeſt 


it ſelf partly by their Words, and 
partly their Actions. In Diſcourſe 
and Company therefore, let not 


only a Modeſty and Sweetneſs be 
expreſſed, but a certain Reverence 
too, tho' without rhe Jeait mix- 
ture of Flattery ; of which more 


by 
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J. CASA Offices, &c. 
by and by : For there is very 
much depends on this, by reaſon 
that nothing is of fo frequent Uſe 
as to Speak, and Words have a 
mighty Influence towards the 
gaining a Perſon's Favour and 


_ Good-will. Let this Caution there- 


fore be firſt taken concerning 
them; that they be ſubmiſſive, 
humble, and ſuited to the Condi- 


tion of the Speaker; for We ar 


born in a fair-fpoken Age, in 
which Reſpect there is no Reaſon 


that we ſhould be fingular. It's 
Preſumption not only to direct, but 


ſo much as to adviſe; to reprove 
Intolerable. It would be tedious 
to run through all Particulars. 
Wherefore I think it ſufficient to 
have ſaid thus much in General. 


Moreover if it ſhould happen at 


any time thar they are obliged to 


 gainfay, let it be done with Mo- 


eration and Warineſs, and but 


very ſeldom neither, and when 
tis abſolutely neceſſary; for that 


part does not become an Inferiour. 


very 
aſon 
Uſe 
„e 2 
the 
and 
lere- 
ning 
ive, 
adi- 
are 
in 
ſon 
It's 


but 
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But; oftentimes in Company, and 


at Entertainments, Diſputations 


about doubtful and ſubtile Mat- 


ters ariſe, where Learned and In- 


genious Men are wont to do what 


really does not become them, 


monopolizing all the Diſcourſe to 
themſelves, as their Right and 
Priviledge, threatning, interrupt- 


ing, obſtinately ' oppoſing , nay, 
ſharply and with Violence too, re- 
proving and diſproving; theſe are 


not Marks of Diſtance and Sub- 
miſſion. But ſay they, Ti not 


our Fault that an I-nor ant, lites 


"= 7 : 1 1 
rate Perſon, and it may be dull be- 
| 5 1 3 1 
ſides, prating about objcure and in- 
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tricate Things, moleſts, diſturbs, 
and begins a Diſpate with Us, eſ- 


"Art about which the Diſpute is: 


However, ſuppoſe it be ſo, 904 
ſhould bear with him, and not put 
forth the utmoſt of your Strength, 48 


contending with 4 Friend, and not 

an Adverſary : For tis no ſmall 

Art to know when to Retreat or 
quit 


— — 
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quit the Field; becauſe Victory of. 
tentimes proves the bane of the 
Viftor, Whence the Old Proverb. 


here are | ' kg Ni xu Kabune E 
various O0. Cadmus Victor). INE Sol 


pinions 
TL 
Senſe «nz To which their Reply is; That 
Original his i CE / 4; 

of this Pro- Ihis is a Difficult matter to do, when 
| ve: but once the Mind is eager and hot in 
all agree in , | | 3 

this. thas Diſpute, and beſides, tis not 4 


by ic ſuch thing to be brook'd, to ſeem to ſub. 


Victory nit to any in our own Art. I don't 
i, meant, f | | 
wherin the argue this; but ſhall freely grant 


* 
* 


are the 


„% but this I maintain and aſſert; 
greateſt _,—. 2 oo 
Loſers. sel That "tus both againſt their Intereſt 
=- of and pernicious for them ſo to do. 
707 « . 
ces, Wherefore let them diſlodge Pride, 
Eraſmus become Phant and Tractable, or 
i” bi: elſe own themſelves Ignorant how 
Chiliads, i 8 a 
do act in this Friendſhip. Further- 
| more, ler them be ſure to take 
care, never to begin to Je# with 
their Great Friend, unleſs Leave, 
if not a Command be firſt given 
for their fo doing; becauſe Jeſting 
85 Ms in- 


Vigors it them, if they contend for it; 
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J. c ASA Officer, &c. 
intimates a ſort of Equality and 


Freedom, which Pride very much 


reſents: But let them take the 
Scoffs and Drolls of their Saperi- 
ours, tho accompanied with Taunts 
and Contumelies, pleaſantly, and 
without the leſt Sign of Diſcon- 
tent : Refrain their Paſſion as much 


as poſſible, leaſt by any means it 


ſhould vent it ſelf ; for it muſt 
needs ſometimes be upon the Fer- 
ment; and tho' never ſo great 
Provocation be given, let them 
not think of making their party 


Good; and by how much the 
happier, and more acute Genius 


any Perſon may be endowed with, 


the more difficult will he find this 


Task: For a great many Falſ- 
hoods and Uantruths will be 
thrown upon him, which he'll 


ſcarce be able to put up with Si- 


lence. And it requires more than 
ordinary Patience to receive a Blow 
and not return it, tho' one have 
a Stick in ones Hand. But the 


Reins of Paſſion muſt carefully be 
held 


28 J. CASA, Offices, &c. 
held in, and Swperiours muſt not! 
be contended wirh,tho? your Cauſe | | 
be juſt ;, for they can't endure to | | 
be worſted, and to come off with | | 
a drawn Battle, they look upon to | | 
be no better; taking care never to | | 
concern themſelves again with | « 
thoſe who have once treated them || « 
ſo roughly. But as pleaſant Com- | x 
pany, frequent Converſe and Cour- | 
teſy mitigate Pride, fo Reſerved- | { 
neſs, Meſeincholy: and Moroſeneſs f 
cheriſh it: Beſides it's a Weakneſs | y 
not to bear with their Jets, whoſe | x 
C 

8 

h 

0 

V 

N 


Abaſes you muſt put up. Where 
fore let Inferiours bring themſelves 
not only to endure patiently, even 
the Exceſs of Liberty, which Rich 
Men take in Jeſting, but alſo to 
own it as a Favour, that they*l] 
pleaſe to treat them fo familiarly. 
But upon all other Occaſions, let | fc 
ſuch a Moderation be obſerved, | mr 
as that their Difcourſe may ap- F 
m 

I 


pear Pleaſant and Facetious, free 
from Levity, but ſtill modelPd to | 
ſuit with the Will and — of ar 
- their 


ſuſpected: for they 
upon thoſe Perſons to be unſatisſi- 


J. C As A, Offices, &. 
their Rich Friends : let both Pen- 
ſiveneſs and Demureneſs be exclu- 
ded, as things not at all liked of, 


but for the moſt part odious and 
are apt to look 


ed and diſcontented, whom they 
obſerve to be melancholy. Let them 
not likewiſe be too talkative, for 
Inferiours ought in all Caſes to ob- 
ſerve a Mean. Nor {hould they 
firſt introduce the Diſcourſe, unleſs 


when bidden, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, to propound a ſubject for de- 


ceiving the time; becauſe tis the 
Superiour's part to Judge what he 


has moſt mind to hear diſcourſed 


of; and he deſerves to be blamed, 
who is over haſty to ſpeak in his 


Maſter's Preſence. 
But let us now conſider, what 


force that Caution I before gave, 


may have in it, of totally excluding 
Flatibry from having any part in the 
management of this Frienadſbip: for 
Jam not ignorant that moſt are of 
another mind ; who looking upon 

| N Flate 
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Flattery as the moſt beneficial of all 
things, can eaſily recount many 
Perſons of no great Accompliſh- 

ments, who by the aſſiſtance of this 
alone, have not only become very 
Rich, but in time alſo raiſed them- I ix 
ſelves to the higheſt pitch of Dig- 
nity. But altho' this Relation be 
founded upon Profit, yet Honeſty 
and Juſtice ought not here to be for- 
gotten. Wherefore to prevent the 
commiſſion of any thing that's baſe 
and diſhoneſt, for the ſake of Gain, 
let them endeavour to preſerve and 

Mr. maintain a Juſtice, if not that per- 

. fect one between Good Men, yet 

. however, common Juſtice: for if 

we make Mon) our only drift and 
aim, without regard to Hoxeſty, we 
may from ſuch a Principle rob our 
Superiour Friends, or betray them 
into the Hands of their Enemies. 

We are therefore to take care, tho 

Profit be the ground of this Friead- ſcai 
ſhip, left proceeding too far, we q py 
exceed the bounds of Juſtice. For cer. 
what is farther removed from xo. ma 


neſty, 
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eech than Aſſentation and Flartery? 
Y | Whoſe Lap not only warms, and 
Mill ſuckles Vices, when they are 
1S born, but Generative Power, and 
Y | Neatritive Juices bring em into the 
1- | World, * Take heed then, Hor. Lib. 


Pe 7 1. Epiſ. 18. 
Ie Scurrantis ſpeciem præbere, pro- 

ſty feſſus amicum. oz 

r- £ 

he | Tou don't pretend to Friendſhips 

ſe | ; _ 

In, And ape the Droll and malapert 

=— | Baffoon ; „ 

E - 


et Seeing too that this ſort of Compli- 
"if ace and ſtudying to pleaſe, border 
0d Þ very nigh upon Flattery; and then 
We tis a difficult Point to know where 
ur to fix the Medium of a thing in any 
em | Caſe; for there are Vices very 
les. nigh adjoining to Virtues, if not 
ſo conjoin'd with them, that *tis 
ad. ſcarce perceptible where they mect. 
Wwe | But notwithſtanding, there is a 
FOr certain Rate, which they that will 
make uſe of, need not 1n fo doing 
ſly, TM -4 excee 
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is the greateſt inequality between 


J. C AS A- Offices, &c. 
exceed the bounds of Honeſty, and 


yet may conſult for their Ad van- 
tage. There is then in Converſa. 


tion a certain Proportion and Mean; 
which Virtue when it ſeemed to 
want a Name, the Peripatetichs ex- 
preſſed. by emiz, the fame Word 


which in that Language ſigniſies 
Frienuſbip; and which may not 


amiſs in this Acceptation be ren 
der'd Complaiſance; now they that 
are Maſters of this, can in all Com- 
pany manifeſt ſuch a ſort of Sweet- 
neſs and Affability as is agreeable 
to Friendſhip : And herein it con- 
ſons : Not to make anothers Hu- 

our the perpetual Dictator of what 
you ſhall ſpeak ; nor yet on the 
other hand to be too Dogmartical ; 
as alſo neither to appear Me- 


o 


lancholy nor Reſerved. For the 


keeping to this Medium, it is very 
material, who the Perſon is ſpoken 


to, and alſo who the Speaker is: 


and herein, as moſt other things, 
tis ſooneſt perceived, where there 


the 


* CASA's Offices, &c. 
the Parties, as in Parents and Chil- 


dren, Private-men and Magiſtrates; 
for thoſe things Which may well 


enough be ſaid to a Private Man, 
may appear very ſaucy and rude 
when ſpoken to a Mag iſtrate. A 


Rebuke to a Parent is a very great 


Fault, to a Magiſtrate highly unbe- 


coming, tho ſuitable enough to an 


Equal. This Mediocrity in Diſcoarſe, 


the Perſons we are ſpeaking of 
ought carefully to obſerve ; for tis 


very Difficult to ſteer ſo even, as 


on the one hand not to run a 


Ground upon, Flattery, ſo on the 


other to keep clear from the Cenſure 
of being Moroſe, and Ill. bred. Which, 
if I am not miſtaken, they may 
hand ſomely by this means effect, 


in taking all Opportunities highly 


to extol the Virtues of their Supe- 
rioar Friend, but not at all to med- 
dle with his Faults; ſeeing Admo- 
nition belongs to Equals and not 
Inferiours. But thole who com- 


mend what they don't approve, 
act the part of ill, vain, deceitful, 
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and fraudulent Perſons. Their Dif. 


courſe ought always ro be accom- 


panied with Mod?fty, as *tis a part 


of Good-breeding, and becauſe too 
great Freedom is looked upon as 
Saucyneſs: Likewiſe free from 
Obſcenity: Nothing that's fox! or 


undecent ſhould be fo much as men- 


tioned, that there may be a cer- 


tata Iadication, by every Word as 
well as Action, how careful they 
are, what Thoughts their Saperi- 


our Friend ſhould conceive of them. 


Let them likewiſe ſee to their Ge- 


ſtures, Motions, Walking, Stand- 


ing, Sitting, Lying, Hands, Eyes, 
Tongue, that they be not only not 


diſorder'd and roving; but mani- 
teſt a kind of Regard and Reve- 


rence to their Potent Friend : For 
rho* *tis not my Province, yet o- 
ther Diſciplines take Cognizance 
thereof. Therefore let them ab- 
ftain from loud Laughter and Cla- 
mour, and from affected and fini- 
cal Poſtures, frequent Yaunings and 
Haukings, and ſuch like Indecen- 

| | Ciles. 
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cies, which are more tolerable in 
the Company of Equals, where a 
Freedom may be uſed. Regard 
ſhou'd likewite be had to their Ap- 
parel, that it be neat, clean and fic ; 
for ſome, as was ſaid before, are 
Ambitious of appearing Happy 
thro'an Oſtentation of their Wealth : 
Beſides, it's an Ornament to their 
Grandeur, for thoſe that belong to 
them, not to appear Clowniſh and 
Naſty, but Neat and Genteel. 
But alcho' much Honour and 
| Reſpect are ſhown by Words, yer 
a great deal too appears from Acti- 
ons, therefore let Inferiours he al- 
ways ready at hand to their Sape- 
riours, humour and comply with 
them; and that not only in Fact, 
but in frenification and ſhew ; for 
there's no real Neceſſity for their 
maintaining ſuch large Retinues as 
they do, but they are kept for 
Show and Pomp. 
them not neglect theſe things, but 
keep with them, be at their Elbow, 

Wait on them, thow a conſtant At- 
tendance, 


Wherefore, let 


35 
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tendance, and take care not to diſ- 
pleaſe them: and not think thus 
with themſelves; this does not be- 
long to me; mine's a particular 


Bulineſs aſſigned me; for every 


thing is their Buſineſs. And he who 
loiters, {links his Neck out of the 


Collar, when Buſineſs is to be 


done, and is idle, fets an Exam- 
ple that's very deſtructive to this 
Commerce : For in barely doing 
what's their ſet Buſmneſs, and no 
more, they do as it were adviſe their 
Potent Friend to contract his Kind- 
neſs towards them, and be very 


ſparing in the Expreſſions of his 


Bounty. In the Management of 
Affairs, and Execution of Com- 
mands, let Faithfulneſs and Inte- 
grity be ſhewa in the firſt place, as 


being not only what's fit and juſt, 
but alſo beneficial too: For to thoſe 


they have experienced to be Faith- 
ful, they'] wholly commit and in- 
truſt themſelves, and are obliged 
to uſe them well; And then let 
them uſe no leſs Care, Diligence, 
| and 
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and Prudence than if the Buſineſs 
was their own; nay greater if poſ- 


ſible, by how much the Manage- : 
ment of anothers Affairs is more 


. 0 
difficult. But theſe things are com- 


mon to all Societies, the foregoing 
peculiar to this Relation. Neither 
ought they in any thing to look to 
what is moſt ſuitable and fitting, 
but only regard what may be moſt 
pleaſing to their Potent Friend. An 
Inſtance of which in one thing may 
be applied to all. Such then, who 


are in great Places, generally kecp 


Men of Learning, and good Scribes 
for their Secretaries, who compoſe 
Letters upon all occaſions, to be ſent 


in the Name oftheir Great Friends; 


they oftentimes, keeping, to thoſe 
Rules they have been at great 
pains in Learning, don't pleaſe 


thoſe Perſons who Ne Illiterate, 


and know nothing of a polite and 
accurate Stile, in what they write; 


every thing that's beſt and molt 


properly expreſſed is daſhed our, 
all is confounded and alter'd. 
What's 
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What's to be done in this Caſe? 
Why that of Euripides in his 


Phaniſſe, 


Potentium ſtultitia perferenda eſt. 


Joa muſt bear with Great Mens 


Loh. 
And tho? it be a difficult Task; 


Vna cum inſipientibus deſipiendum. 


When among Fools, you muſt do as 


. 


Let em therefore mak? the Plea- 
ſure and Judgment of their Potent 
Friend the Rule, not only of their 


Writings, but of all their Actions; 
to that let them c6nform them- 
ſelves, meaſure both what they ſay 
and do by it, without Conlidera- 
tion whether it be ſtreight or 
crooked ; oniy ſtudying to know 
and remark it well, and rather to 
do what they are ſet about appo- 


fitely thereto, then as the matter 


may belt require : That they may 


. 


be 


e? 
nis 
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be ſo well verſed herein, as to be 


able to read the Mind of their Sa- 
periour Friend by his Looks. Theſe 


are the main Offices and Duties of 


Inferiour Friends, or rather the 
Sources from whence they flow ; for 
having laid down the Generals, as 
we thought it endleſs to ſpeak to 


each Particular, ſo altogether un- 


neceſſary. 
But Precepts of this Nature are 


more carefully to be attended to, 


and regarded, by Rich and Great 
Men, however they may think 
themſelves priviledged; becauſe, 
Power of it felt is very Licentious, 
if not governed by the Art of Rea- 
{on ; and therefore {lacken but it's 


| Reins a little, and give it head, 


*rwill inſult, grow violent, and un- 
ruly. And what has a Man done 
to himſelf, that he ſhould ſtudy ſo 


_ effectual a Revenge, as to ſentence 


himſelf to endure the excefhive and 


extravagant Pride of ſome, whom 


'ris fitter to have in ones Eye than 


mention? Who are ſo very dete- 
ſtable, 


J. CAS A, Offices, &c. 
ſtable, that tis no wonder if even 
the moſt abject Perſons had ra. 
ther undergo the Extremity of 
want, than not only bear with 
their Humours, but fo much as 
the ſight of their Perſons. But 
ſuch as are Mean and Poor are ſuf- 
ficiently taught their Duty from 


Neceſſity; and however, if they 


ſhowd chance to err in it, they 
can't want a Corrector. Let Rich 
Men therefore ſet themſelves to the 
keeping of this Law, ſeeing Nature 
has ſet certain Limits and Bounds 
to the Laws of Nations, which can't 
juſtly and honeſtly be patt over; 
and not contemn ſuch as forlorn 
and deſpicable, who are inferiour 
to them in Fortune and Eſtate, 
nor all of them require the mean- 
_ et Offices, that are next kind to 
Slavery it ſelf, alike from all: For 
theſe Diſtances admit of Degrees, 
wherein ſome out- ſtrip others; ac- 
cording to the Greatneſsand Num- 
ber of which, ought the Services 
of Iuferiours to be required: And 
| en 
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then, all Saperiours are not of the 


ſame Rank. Therefore, (for that 
which I would demonſtrate will 
appear plaineſt from thoſe things 
between which there is the great- 


eſt Diſtance ) we worſhip and a- 


dore God; but *twould be Mad- 


neſs for any Man, becauſe he has 
gotten a little more Wealth, to 
require of* his Poor Friend to erect 


an Altar, and offer Sacrifice to 


him: And we don't pay the ſame 


profound Veneration to honoura- 


ble and illuſtrious Subjects, as to 
the Perſian Ring. As tis therefore 


e Part of an Inferiour to perform 
his Duty not with regret, but wil- 


lingly; and not always to ſtand in 
1ed of bidding, but to do it with- 
out; ſo on the contrary, tis the 
Office of a Saperiour not to abuſe 
his Diligence; nor require too 
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hard Service from him; and thus 


to think, that *ris the Service of 
Friend they are aſſiſted with, it 


not Gratuitous, and of Choice, yet 


free, and that they don't exerciſe _ 


Com- 
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Command over Slaves: For they 


are Free, and that not by Lam only, 
as *tis evident they are, but by 
Nature too: For he is a Slave by 
Nature, whoſe only or chief Uſe 
conſiſis in his Body and Limbs; and 
who is in ſuch ſort a partaker of 


Reaſon, as only by Senſe to be ca- 


pable of perceiving that he is ſo: 
But thoſe whom I have all along 
called by the Name of Inferiour 


Friends, are not ſuch whoſe bodily. 


Strength, as in Labouring Men, 
and Porters; but rather whoſe In- 
duſtry, Ingenuity, inſight into Bu- 
ſineſs; and to ſay no more, whoſe 
Abilities of Mind, and not of Boah, 
recommend them. They are then 
Free Men; but Cuſtom and Mode 
of ſpeaking have called this Friend- 
ſbip, as was ſaid before, by the 
harſh Name of Service; but the 
fame too has ſoftned it, for 
even Sapericurs call what they do 
for their Inferiours, who are their 
Friends, ſerving them; becauſe tis 


cuſtomary ſo to ſpeak: ſo that now - 


*t15 


tis become a Note of Kindneſs and 


of them. For ſo long as Wars {up- 
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Reſpect, diveſted of it's ancient 
Harſhneſs. But thoſe who ſearch - 
after Truth, ought, I ſuppoſe, to 
be more ſolicitous in their Enqui- 
ries after Things, than the Names 


plied the Ancients with Slaves, and 
the Law allowed the Uſe of them, 
there was no great occaſion for 
their making uſe of the Services 
and Labours of Free-Men. There- 
fore. 'tis no wonder, the thing it 
ſelt being unknown, it hath not a' 
proper Name. But when the Spi- H. cans 
rit of War in our * Country-men tht Ro- 
began to be loſt, and *rwas looked , 
upon as impious to ſubjec to Sla- himſelf be- 
very their fellow Chriſtians ;" tis j7 4 lte. 
probable that Mean Perſons at firſt, 
for Mony began to make it their 
Buſineſs to attend upon thoſe who 
were Rich, in the Quality of Ser- 
vants; and afterwards, the thing 
by degrees becoming Cuſtomary, 
Men of Faſhion and Reputation 
took up with that way of Living. 
5 How- 
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However, twas late before this 
Cuſtom pevaild ; not till after 
they were gone out of the World, 
who could have coined a Name 
for it. Therefore, unleſs I am mi- 

ſtaken, there is no 0/4 Word com- 

4 prehenlive enough to expreſs this 

New Thing ; and *tis not for Us to 
make one; for We ſtrive in 
treating of this Subject, to make 

From hence tit that the Author gives this Book the for 

mer Part of th: Title, viz. The Offices between Superiout 

and Infericur Friends; he latter being now added in thi 

Tranflaiion, as explanatory of that; which is indeed oni 

Reeping the ſame Names to Perſons, in a Relation ſomewhat 

changed in it; Conſtitution ; as what as nearly expreſs it 

under this Alteration, as thoſe other which they habe re- 
rei ved from Uſe; viz. of Maſters and Servants ; Theſe be- 
ing taken from the Perions, thoſe the Thing; and wanting 
that Hzrſbneſs which the. latter have in them, ſave what 
Cuſto d in ſome Meaſure worn off : In as much as there 
3s zo Old Word which will comprehend, both, ſeeing the 
thing it ſelf was altogether unknown to the Ancients ; and 
the Aut her was nit willing to invent a new one. That 
rheſe are the Names, the Subjekts of this Relation, under 
its former Conflicution went b in common with thoſe other 
of Patron and Client, is manifeſt from ſeveral Places in 
Juven. St. 5 F uddus amicitice magne cibus, —— 
Cad. Sat. Dives tibi, pauper amicis. 
6 Magnos vifurus amicos 
| and * 
10— — nos ſportula fecit amicos. 
Modicis que mittebantur amĩcis. 
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Friends about em; and nat vouchs 
as they ftand on both ſides, with 


their Friends, and Subjects 
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afe of ſuch. Words, which were 
near grown out of uſr, for many 


Ages before this: Commerce was ii 


troduced. But to return from this 


Digreſſion. Thoſe who treat their 


Inferiour Friends nd better than as 
meer Slaves, (aud how: many are 
there that do fo?) Ati not only 
unkindly, and diſconrtebuſſy, but 
alſo unjuſtly, and even tyrainieal : 
ly. What a fort of Imperiouſaeis 
is it, to walk ſeveral Hours euer 
Day in a Gallery, and to require tlie 

attendance: of all their Inferiuur 


ſafe ſo much as to look upon them, 


their Heads bare? Leave ſuch State 
as this to Kings; and let not thoſe 
who have not arrived to an equal 
pitch of Dignity with them, affect 

any longer herein, tu mimick em; 
leſt they become Troubleſome to 


tred and Ridicule to Srrangers. And 
they are not a jot civiler, who up- 
on every ſlight occaſion, abuſe, re- 
SEO O proach, 


* 'q 
* 1 0 . 
* a= + «4 2 * . : 
N But 
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proach, and rail at Perſons that are 
oftentimes of good Eſteem: And 
that openly, and in Publick. How 


For ' tho? Inferiour Friends muſt 
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burthen *em. For them who are 
ſo inconſiderate and raſh, as to uſe 
their Hands to Free- Men, we look 
as paſt Admonition, and 
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in lib ae them tied up. Ariſtotle denies 
reit. any Offices to be due from a Maſter 
to a Slave, conſidered as ſuch; but, 
by reaſon that Men are Slaves, the 
Laws of Humanity ought to be 
kept inviolable towards them. And 
*twas no improper Anſwer which 
the perſonated Saurea, a Slave and 
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man in a Paſſion, 
t Plaurus f Tam ego Homo ſum quam tu 
I am a Man as well as jou. 


- 


much worſe could you treat ves? 


bear all that's laid upon them, yet 
you ought not therefore to over- 


upon : 
who like Mad men ſhould: have 


a pickled one too, made toa Free- 


8 But 
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> | But theſe don't look upon Free- 
I nen, as Men; uling them worſe 
than they do their Beats; for they 
take a great care about their Horſes, 
t | which they ride upon, not to over- 
t work them, and to refreſh, and 
'- | give them reſt when tired: But 
e || where is there one whotakes Com- 
e | paſſion upon Mey, or that ſuccours, 
k for who is aſſiſtant to, them in any 
d [I thing? Or, who are there at Rome 
e | that ſuffer baſer, and more unjuſf 
es | Uſage than the Inferiour Friends of 
er | Great Men ? Theſe things are not 
t, only repugnant to Chriſtian Chari- 
he || ty, and Hamility ; but in direct Op- 
be | poſition to Common Humanity. Let 
nd not * Fortune therefore deſtroys · 1 
ch | Natares Law; nor Wealth and Pom- meant here 
nd fer tie up the Hands of Liberty. — 2 
e- [Howbeit, 'tis a difficult Matter, learn. 

not only to keep a Medium in all fo” Pace 

Ithinęꝑs, bur ſo much as to conceive 5h 

where to tix it in ones Thoughts. % Mony 
For Offices differ with reſpect to 7“. 
IPerſons, Seaſons, Ages, the Nature 
fof Things, Manners of Men, Cu- 
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ſtoms of Places, and innumerable 


other Circumſtances; all which va- 


riety, require a ſtrong and ' quick 
Sight, to be taken in, and compre: 


hended; within the Compaſs of one 


View. We neither efteern our felves 
ſo qualified, nor think there is apy 
great Neceſſity we fhould be ſo at 


pruſent; for we count it ſuffictent 


here, to require the Obſervation of 
thoſe. things before” mentioned. 
Which are theſe T7 wo; FrrF, to uſe 
the Service and Aſſiſtance of their 


Friends with Moderation and Kind- 


neſs, and alſo juſtly, that is, agree- 
ably- to their Stations. And then, 
not to carry themſelves ſevere, hard, 
and croſs to them. Therefore, in 
aſſigning their Charge, and Bull. 
neſs, a difference ſhowd be made 
with regard to the Perſon, that ſo 
the meaneſt may have the ſorrieſt 
Imployment ; and the Houſes may 
aot be {wept, and Parlours, anc 
Cloſets, cleanſed out, (as ſom: 


perverſly take a Pleaſure to ordef 


K) by thole of Noble Extraction 
l. 8 | nO 


bout idle and trifling Matters: See- 


ken, not to impoſe any thing very 


ſon: For Human 


to gratify a Humour of our own, 
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nor he that's Weak ſet about the 
greateſt Drudgery, nor 'thoſe of 


Faſhion allotted ſordid C id Offices, as 
four Aged Perſons imployed a- 


ing * Homer does not malce Achil. La. 
les ſet Phenix, an old grave Man, v. 202. 
to pour the Wine! out, bur Fa. 
clus, a Loung Man and his Com 
panion. Care ſhould Allo be 


hard, laborious, and toilſome up- 
on any, unleſs when it can't be 
help'd, and for ſome eſpecial Res- 
icfSorbids' us to 
render the Care and Pains of 6- 
thers greater than they need be, 


eſpecially. too in things of them- 
ſelves burthenſome. For even Slaves 
are uſed to take ſuch things ilh, n 
lay them to Heart. 

* Tlec hers immodeſtia er me, pliutus 
Qui hoc noctis à portu ingratives> i in Am: 
citavit. 1 

Nonne idem hoc luci mittere potwil ? 


0 5 Liu 


- 


This is my Mafter”s Conſcience, v7 


To diſturb my reit, and force me at 


this time o Night from the Port. 
Cow'd not to Morrow have. ſerv'a 
His turn as well? 


Daedalus is ſaid to have had Im- 
plements of all ſorts, both Iron 
and Wood, inſpired with Life ; 
can we think therefore, that he 
made uſe of them in ſuch things, 
wherein thoſe that were Inanimate 
were ſufficient; or, that he did 
not let theſeꝰ reſt neither, when 
he had no Buſineſs to employ them 
about? Let them therefore imi- 
tate him, and command nothing 
but what's Juſt and Moderate. 


But ſuch who task them Unrea- 


Hnably, fall into a violent Paſſion, 
if they but now and then find 
them from their Buſineſs, are im- 
placable, and inexorable; beſides, 
their Injuſtice muſt needs make 
theſe Friends their Enemies, More- 
over, there is in the Diſcourſe and 
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Converſation of Saperiours, a Cer- 
tain Afﬀability ; or, rather Gravi- 
ty, but mixed with Courteſy and 
Sweetneſs, which cauſes thoſe who 
are indued therewith, to be re- 
verenced as Fathers by their Do- 
meſtick Friends, and not fear'd like 
Tyrants, but be loved by them. 
Omnes enim quem metuunt eundem 
oderunt, For all hate him whom 
they are in fear of. But many whilſt 
they ſhun too great a — 
by reaſon that they think it diffi- 
cult to keep up their Authority 
over thoſe they have ſo freely con- 
verſed with, grow Scornful and 
Inſolent. Dejoces the Mede was 
certainly a very wiſe Man, who, 


* 


as * Herodotus tells us, after he * 1;5. :. 


was choſen Xing upon the Account 
of his Juſtice, having introduced 
ſeveral laudable Cuſtoms, among 
the reſt this was very. Remarkable; 
relating to the Honour of his Maje- 


h; all the Affairs which came un- 


der his Cognizance, he is ſaid to 


have tranſacted by an Interpreter, 


%% ' 
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that he himſelf might neither be 
within hearing of any of the Medes, 
nor they have an Opportunity of 
ſeeing his Perſon. : For this Great 
Man was afraid of Envy, and ſen- 
fable that his Sabjects would not 
bear it well, that he, who had lived 
among them ſo many Years as 
their Equal, ſhould now. be raiſed 
to ſuch a pitch of Dignity above | t 
them: Therefore he thought it che | p. 
moſt effet᷑tual means to prevent | C 
this, if he not only withdrew him- | 4q 
ſelf from their Familiarity, butfrom | rc 
their Sight too; for, that coming | n 
in time to loſe thoſe Thoughts they | P 
formerly had of him, they would | 1 
then conceive ſomething: greater in | # 
their Minds concerning him: And | i 
fo indeed it happens; for we are | {4 


moſt commonly apt to imagine and t 
fancy thoſe things to be greateſt, 
we have the leaſt Knowledge and | # 
WW 

( 


1 


Experience of; neither would I be 
thought my ſelf to adviſe Saperiours 
to lay open, and diſcover them- 
lelves, to their Inferiour Friends, as 
«(i 3 to 


Js 
» 


be 
es, 
of 


At 
0- 


1 


SS 


33 4 
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quals, Friends, and even Subjects 
too. Great Men therefore ſhould 


to their own: Brother; let this be 
done between real and ſincere 
Friends ; and as I do not approve 


of this, ſo neither to carry it with 
Auſterity, Harſpneſs and Rigour. 
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Tho? Dejoces did very prudentiy 


as among Barbarians, and inveſt- 
ed with a new Power; altho' ma- 


ny Inconveniences muſt of Neceſſi- 
ty follow thereupon ; and prince 


pally this, to be deprived of the 


Converſe and Sight both of his E-. 


maintain their Honour, but by 
proper Methods, and when at lei- 
{ure from Buſineſs, hear their Do- 
meſtick Friends, and anſwer them, 


in a mild and friendly manner; 


ſometimes too, they ſhould call em 
to them, and talk with them Fa- 
miliarly, and carry themſelves plea- 


ſantly; that they may perceive 


they are not uſed like Slaves. * For 


the Nature of Man is very impati- 1. 2. 


ent of Rule; for which Reaſon the 


appearance of Slavery and Servi- 


| tude, 
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tude, which ſome indbſtriouſly 


| ſtrive to render Conſpicuous in 


their Domeſticks, ought to be hid 


and conceal'd. Some indeed, for 
their own ends, appear outward. 
ly Civil, that they may the longer 


reap the Benefit of the Labours 
of their Friends, and feed up 


| theſe miſerable and deluded 
Creatures with empty Hopes, and 


ſhews of Kindneſs, and Good- 


neſcs, at laſt to compenſate the Toils 


of many Years, with a few Fair- 


words: Away with ſuch Deceit ! 


Let all Fraud and Guile be exclu- 


ded, not only this Commerce, but 
the whole Series of Life; and if 


we think it baſe to defraud a Per- 


fon of his Mom; don't let us look 
upon it as honeſt and juſt, to diſ- 


appoint any one of the Fruit of his 
Life and Years; and under an Ap- 
pearance of Kindneſs, to fruſtrate 
Poor and Helpleſs Men, it not real 


Friends, yet however, ſuch. who 
have lived under the ſame Roof 


with us. Tis likewiſe a dilinge- 


 NUOUS 
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their Expectation, to recompence 


their Services with civil. Treat- 
ment, and not with Mony and 
Emoluments. As it would not be 


fair and juſt dealing, to hire a Fid- 


ler to play at a Merry making, and 


the next Day, when the Man came 


to demand his Mony, to bid him 


ſit down, and hear them play it 
may be better; for ſuch Recreati- 


ons are not lent, ſo as to be re- 
turn'd again, but rather ſold. More- 


over, as Inferiours ought to bear 
with the ill Uſage, and Abuſes they 
receive from their Saperiours, both 


Patiently and Submiſſively ; ſo 


ſhould :heſe too, quietly, and calm- 


ly, wink at their Defaults, and 
* whether Natural, or in 


their 
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nuous and baſe Principle in thoſe, 
who, becauſe they have not.uſed 
their Inferiour Friends with Inju- 
ſtice and Hardſhip, think they have 
paid off the Score of all their Vigi- 
lance, Pains, Care, Perils, and Loſ- 
ſes, and made them ſufficient Sa- 
tisfaction; as if this was anſwering 
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Anke Manners. For it max: be 


learnt from hence, how difficult a 
thing it is for bim who lives under 


the Power, and at the Nod of an- 
other, all whoſe Words, Actions, 
Geſtures, and Deportment depend; 


on his Pleaſure, never to offend or 


miſcarry; that we find it no eaſy 
matter to pleaſe our ſelves, when 


at Liberty to act according to our 


dyn Sentiments and Wills. Let 


them ſec therefore, that if any 
thing happens to be done amiſs by 
their Inferiour Friends, or not ſo 


handfomly as it might have been, 
in what concerns their common 
Buſineſs; or, if in Management 
of any Affair enjoyned them, they 
ſhould not act with the greateſt 


Prudence, Induſtry, Carefulneſs, 


and Diſpatch ; that they be not 
preſently provoked and fall intoa 
Palſion with them; which ſome 


do, and that both violently, and 
very often: For nothing is more 
eaſy than to draw a Scheme In 


your b which may be the 


mott 
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moſt effectual Means of accom- 
_ pliſhing that which you bid ano- 


ther do; but many Impediments 


lie in the way of thoſe yay ſet 


about it, many Rubs and Draw - 


backs. And as Great Men ought 
to wink at the Faults of their In- 
feriours ; fo like wiſe to examine 
chemſelvgs,” left when they have 


been in Fault, their Friends come 


to bear the blame, which in Ju- 


ſt ice is due to themſelves: Becauſe 


it often happens, that thro* the To-, 
conſtancy, Wilfulneſs, Raſpneſs, 


Choler, and Vanity of Superivars, 


Matters well enough contrived 
and ſet on Foot, and carried on 


with Care and Diligence, come co 


| bedifordered, and mils of Sycceis. 
| Whence that in the Old Comedy. 
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Therefore, let them be careful of 
this too, that they be not diſpleaſ- 
ed at their Friends, when they 
ſhould be angry at themſelves. And 
ſeeing 'tis not Love, and Good- 
will, but the hopes of Gain, as 
| was ſaid before, that induces Ixfe- 
riours to concern themſelves in this 
Commerce; they ought by no means, 
who perform their Duty with 
Care and Induſtry, and have 
ſhewn themſelves Reſpectful, Di- 
ligent, Faithful and Prudent, to be 
defrauded of th:ir Wages, the Re- 
compence of their Labours. And 
as tis the Duty of Inferiours not 
ſtiffly to demand any thing from, 
or be urgent with, and preſs upon 
their Superiours, but only to put 
them in Mind, and intreat them, 
and that Modeltly too ; (becaule, 
for them to purſue their Right ſo 
far as Reaſon and Faith might 
bear them out, would be Rude 
and Indecent ; which makes Pa- 
rents think themſelves, unworthi- 
| y 
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ly treated if ſued by their own 
Children; for they won't in any- 


wiſe be made Equals with them) 


ſo it ſhows a dilatory and deſign- 


ing Spirit to put it off, and wait 


till you are asked, before you pay 


what you owe them. For they 
are miſtaken who look upon it any 
otherwiſe than as the Payment of 


a Juſt Debt, to requite them who 
have ſpent their Lives in being ſer- 
viceable to Us. Wherefore let not 


Great and Rich Men think tis con- 


ferring a Kindneſs or Obligation, 
when they enrich their Inferiour 
Friends, who have deſerved well 
at their Hands ; but elteem it as 


the Solution of the juſt and due 


Reward of their Service and Re- 
ſpect; and with the ſame Meaſure 
in which they .required their La- 
bour and Induſtry, meaſure out 
again to them their Recompence ; 


taking Pattern by the Earth and 
Fields, which render to thoſe the 


moſt plentiful Crops, by whom 
they have been with greateſt Dili- 
| 1 5 
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b Sfkivartd'; for in 


F 0 * 9 dene the Performance 
; they will likewiſe 
ote their own Advantage; 


of tk ait Office, 


who will thereby be looked up- 


on to be Grateful and Liberal, 12180 


dy that means engage the Love 


and Good will of their Friends to- 


wards them, ſo as to attend upon, 
Pleaſure, and obey them with all 
Alacrity and Readineſs. That is 


likewiſe by all means to be pro- 


vided againſt, in which many are 


tardy, that their Domeſticts be not 


kept at ſhort Commons, and ſtint- 


that's but their Right, and no 


Courteſy; to be maintain'd anſwer- 
ably to their Place. But they who 


either niggardly and covetouſ- 


ly cye them up to ſuch an Allow- 
ance, like Slaves, or puniſh any of 


their Faults, either of Comm 


on or Neglect, by keeping back 


part 


ed in their Diet, that they may 
not be glad to ſnap at any thing 
they can get at, and go pinched 
with Hunger and Cad -; for 
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ff exo fe. & 3 
in | part of their Commons, are doubly / 
ce | to be blamed, as well for cauſimg 
iſe thoſe to hate, and ſpeak ill ofthe 7 
ze; whoſe! Love and Reſpet they 
p. would gain, as alſo becauſe their 
vd | fordidnels and ſtingy Temper will 
Vve | appear, and be diſcover'd, in the 
to. | very Perſons, thro whom they en- 
N, | deavour to make the greateſt Show _ 1 
all | and Manifeſtation of their Spen-. 
is dur and Magniftcence : For *tis for 
o. nothing elſe that they are at ſo great 
re | Expences : Beſides, ſuch who have 
ot found ſo hard and ill Treatment, 

t- | ſoon as they come to diſpair of þet- 
ter Uſage, their Superiour is deſpi- 
8s | ſed by them: Therefore they nei- 
= ther endeavour to get into his Fa- 
r vour, nor mind to keep it when 
O they have got it; as not caring to 
r. | love, nor be loved, unleſs it Were 
O | for their Advantage: So ri 
{- none at all, or only the meaneſF of 
them mind their Buſineſs: For 
f Profit which conſtitutes this Friena- 
i | [bp likewiſe dro it. Wherefore 
k | let Great Men look upon it as their 
43 3 * latereſt, 
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J. C AS A. Offices, &c. 


Jaferiour Eriends, and make them 
"as chearful as they can, to get their 
Love, and hearty Reſpect, which 
may be done by treating them ci- 
villy, and evidencing particular 


Marks of Favour and Kindneſs to- 


wards thoſe who deſerve them. But 
now a days moſt are for taking 
| Preſident from the Laws of ſome 
States, and thoſe none of the wiſeſt, 
_ deſigned only to deter I Perſons 
from doing amiſs, thro? the fear of 
Puniſhment, and think it ſufficient, | 


if they make it againſt the Intereſt, 
and at the Peril of ſuch to offend : 


When 'twere better if they copied 
after thoſe, that Xenophon gives the 


Epithet of Royal to; which provide 


* - 


not only to make it Unprofitable 


and Deſtructive for Delinquents to 


tranſgreſs; but alſo for the Advan- 


tage of ſuch as do well, in promi- 
fing Rewards for the Good and 


Brave. Let Great Men therefore 
ſtudy to engage their Friends to a 


voluntary Compliance; for no 


Power 


Po! 


Ingntereſt, to raiſe the Hopes of their ove 


It. 
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_ wt * ]. C ASA, Offices,” 8. | 
Power is pleaſant, unleſs exerciſed * 
over ſuch who willingly ſubmit to 


it. And it ſeems to me, as if Pro- 


vidence deſignedly ſet ſuch to rule 
over the Obſtinate and Refractory, 
| whom it looked upon as deſerving 


in this World to undergo the Pu- 
niſhment of Tantalus, who is feign- 
ed, in Hell to be diſquieted with 


Apprehenſions of a Second Death. 


'Tis a crafty and ſubtile Deſign of 
thoſe too, who, when they fear an 
Agreement between their Dome- 


ſtick Inferiours, buſy themſelves in 
ſowing Diſcord, and Strife in their 
Families, and in cheriſhing and fo- 


ſtering of Enmity ; for, ſay they, 


An agreeing Family ploty againſt its 


Maſter ; but where there is a Diſſen- 
tion, both Parts fide with him : Bur, 


fay I, it they. have got ſuch as are 


Diſhoneſt, and Unfaithful, why 
don't they rather puniſh, or turn 
them off, than keep them, to be 


in fear of em? But, if honeſt and 


faithful, to what end fhould they 
be ſo? And what Service can be 
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expected ſrom ſuch, who are al. 
ways falling out, and quarrelling 
one with another? Let them there- 
tore get the right Method of Go- 


vernment; tho indeed this is no 


_ eaſy, and common Thing, and if 
we ſearch into the Truth of it; not 
altogether Humane, but hath a 

reat deal that's Divine in it: How- 
beit, this is the Doctrine of a diffe- 
rent Art, which they who under- 
ſtand, will eaſily render themſelves 
elteem'd, and very much belov'd, 


by thoſe who bear an intire bro- | 


-therly Affection one towards ano- 
ther. And this is one of the whole- 
ſom Precepts which it gives thoſe 
Who govern others: That they make 
themſelves Maſters of the united, and 
conjoined Wills, and Affections, of 
thoſe they rale over : For by this 
means their Power will be both 
ſafer and ſtronger; and the Services 
of thoſe who obey far more Ad- 
vantageous and Delightful. Whence 
they are more to be blamed who 
are at continual War with their 

„ 1 Do- 


a Ss 


ee, Re. 
-Domefticks, who not only eſpouſe 
their Cauſe, but oppoſe em them- 
ſelves; doing all they can to their 

Diſad vantage, as their Adverſaries 


and Enemies: And by how much 
the more they find any one to be 


Induſtrious and Faithful, ſo much 


the more they keep him under, leſt 


if he once get his Head above Wa- 
ter, he ſhould go off to another, or 


betake himſelf ro ſome Buſineſs of 
his own : Tho? 'twould be better, 


as the Apxcients uſed to make Free- 
Me of their Slaves, who had been 
good Servants, ſo for theſe to raiſe 
ſuch from a mercenary and ſervile. 


— 


to a voluntary and more equal 
Friendſhip ;and not only — 
more for their Profit too. For What 
Eſtate, what Poſſeſſion is ſo fertile, 


and brings in ſuch plenty of all ſorts 


of Advantages as a Friend does? 


And how great a difference muſt 


there needs be, between having our 


Buſineſs managed, and Perſons ta- 
ken care mak thoſe who do it our 
of real Frienaſbi 


i, and ſuch in whom 
there's 
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© hg J. C AS A's Offices, Kc. * 
there's but little of the appearance 


of it, and nothing at all of the thing 


it ſelf? For it can't be thought but 
that they who as it were expoſe to 
hire the uſe of their Lives, ſhould 
mind the little Reward of their La- 
bours, and the uncertain Hope of 
their Advantage, regard their own 


Intereſt, and be only thoughtful and 


ſolicitous about themſelves, Where- 
fore as Hausband. men, who don't hold 
their own Land, but what they 
Rent of their Land. lord, neither 
plant Trees, keep their Farms in or- 
der, build, or repair their Houſes, 
but mind only to manage the 724. 
lage ſo, as that the Ground may bring 
fourth the moſt plentiful Crops, 
-whillt in their Hands, with the leaſt 
Charge; ſo theſe, whilſt they toil like 
Labourers, neither ſtudy to promote 


the Intereſt, and Advantage of their 


Superiours, nor heed how they lye 


neglected, and run to Ruin; but 
make it their whole deſign, to car- 


ry off the molt they can, in as ſhort 
a time as poſſible: But when once 
. brought 
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J .CA 8 A's Offices, -&c. 
brought over from Gain to Love, 


and that ingenuous and gratuitous 
Friendſhip, now, as if the Ground 


was theirs, they no longer conſider 
how much they have gotten, this 
or the other Tear, from this Com- 
merce, or, what Advantage accrews 
to them from thence, but all their 
Care and Endeavour is, to ſet Us 
out, and make our Eſtates and Bu- 


ſineſs yield a more plentiful Crop. 


Therefore they ſtrive to expreſs 
their Love and Good-will to Us, 
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are willing to ſuſtain any Labour, 


"Inderpo the greateſt Danger, as 


ſoon upon our Account as their 


tired, and take their Eaſe, or look 


out for any thing for themſelves ſe- 


parate from Us. Which Frienaſbip, 
unleſs Pride deſtroy Humanity, and 
we lay aſide the Natureof May, and 
put on that of Savage Beaſts, ſpon- 
taneoully ſprings up, and comes to 
Maturity: For there is nothing that 
Man is capable of enjoying, that is 


] more delightful than the Converſa- 
35 My - tens. 


own: Neither do they now grow 
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„ eks K, Off, Se. 
t.tꝛon ofhis fellow Rational Creatures, 
eſpecially ſuch of it as is agreeable: 
imnſomuch, that they who. treat of 
/ this Subject ſay, that a Wiſe Man 
can't be happy without Converſe, And 
nothing is more Natural, than great-. 
ly to eſteem and love "thoſe things 
which we are delighted with. Be 
. tides conſtant Company and Socie- 
ty in one and the ſame Fami), very 
much conduces to the engaging of 
Per ſons Aﬀections to one another; 
for you may obſerve even ſom: 
Beaſts to hanker after thoſe 5. | 
have been uſed to feed with, Wh. 
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DaAge 4. line 22. read more diſtaſte, p. 21. 19. 
I r. proceed from, p. 30. I. 25. del. &, Ibid. 1.26. 
after if, add by, p. 49. 1. 22. r. or #7, p. 59. I. 19. 
r. Peter N. p. 100. l. 6. for is r. are. p.99. l. 1g. r. alſo. 
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